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By the extracts which we have already given from. this 
valuable Defence of the Protestant Church, our, readers 
will have been able to form their own opinions concerning 
its merits. For ourselves. we confess; that. we have. seldom 
met with a controversial work which partakes so little of the 
spirit of controversy ; which is so calm in its manner, yet so 
decisive in its effect; and which puts down an adversary with 
less appearance of boasting and triumph. - ot Seg 2 
. As a strikingeconfirmation of this remark, we beg leave to 
refer to the satisfactory confutation: which’ the: Archdeacon 
has given of Mr. Baines’s' opinion respecting the Tsratlitish 
worship of the Golden Calf. — | 
“ T had considered it as certain,’ says Mr. B. “ that the Golden 
Calf erected in the wilderness and worship by the Israelites, 
was either. an imitation of an Egyptian idol, representing Osiris, 
“ Be hid pier false Deity ; not that it was a symbol of the true 
” P. 160. e ’ na 


In opposition to this theory, Dr. D. shews’ in the clearest 
manner that this species of idolatry consisted in: setting up 
false and. forbidden emblems of the true God,,and that it 
constituted precisely the same kind of idolatry. of, which» the 
Romish Church is guilty-by its worship of Images, and its 
solemn use of devotional emblems. See p- 160-175. : But 
ue now proceed to the chapter ‘‘ On, the Invocation of 
Saints.” : 4 

In. the true spirit of sophistry, Mr. Baines had _referr 
his readers to the authority of the second Council of Nice for 
the meaning of the term Adoration ; as if the authority of 
any Romish Council could be,admitted to determine the con- 
troversy subsisting on this subject between Papists and Pro- 
testants. And with the same spirit, he had also endeavoured 
to apologize for the ea la of the Cross, by 
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resolving its solemn invocations in their Hymns into mere 
rhetorical tropes and figures. (N.B. We much doubt 
whether these Rhetorical expositions would not have cost 
Mr. B. some serious trouble, had he lived but a few centuries 
nearer to this celebrated Council.) But the Archdeacon, by 


one short quotation from Aquinas, demolishes all this curious 
quibbling. 


‘Illi exhibemus Jatrie cultum, in quo ponimus spem salutis : 
sed in cruce Christi ponimus spem salutis, cantat enim Ecclesia, 
O Crux, ave, spes unica.”” P. 204. 

“‘ The cross of Christ,”? observes Dr. D. “¢ is, in itself, an inno- 
cent thing, and may be a most interesting one, considered as 
exhibiting an appropriate emblem of human redemption ; but when 
made an object of religious worship it changes its character with 
the use to which it is applied. 

‘* A parallel case occurs tome. The brazen serpent, in the wil- 
derness, was originally sct up as a monument, or memorial, of God's 
wonderful mercy, in the deliverance of his people in the wilderness. 
From the days of Moses, down to Hezekiah, this serpent was per- 
mitted to remain among the Israelites, because as a pious memorial 
it gave no offence. For we find, that neither Asa nor Jehoshaphat, 
when they rooted out idolatry, destroyed it.. But when Hezekiah 
saw that, in consequence of the increased corruption of the people, 
they burnt incense to it, he brake it in pieces, and called it by a 
contemptible name. The cross of Christ is an appropriate 
in a Christian Church, as presenting to every devout Christian an 
interesting memorial of the great work of human redemption, but 
when, as in the Church of Rome, it is set up as an object of 
idolatrous worship, it then, as an offence to that Divine Being, to 
whom alone religious worship is due, becomes obnoxious to des- 


truction, and as a stone of stumbling to weak Christians, ought to 
be semoved.’? P. 206. 7 reg 


_ From the Adoration of the Cross, he proceeds to their 
solema Invocations of the Virgin Mary; and shews, first, 
from the remarkable silence of scripture concerning her, and 
then from ecclesiastical history, how little authority there is 
for the introduction of her name into the worship of the 
Chareh. It was not till towards the end of the fourth century 
that this superstition arose. 

“When a ar Cevmaaae ta mpage aye teh 
ex of wo ng the A offerin 
FE eae re ean eee 
their offerers received the title of Collyridians.” P. 214. 


We are again obliged to the Archdeacon for one of those 
valuable recollections of his early travels, which have enabled 


him to speak so authoritatively of the modern errors of Rume. 


od 
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‘‘ Jt might have been hoped thet three centuries could not have 
passed away since the light of Reformation broke forth, and that gross 
darkness should still continue to prevail, on this subject, in any part . 
of the Christian world, If my reader will, however, accompany me 
to Florence, a city in Tuscany, which seems to be more particu. 
larly under the protection of the Virgin, he will find that the extra- 
vagant adoration paid to the Mary, in that city, does not 
come short of the pattern which has been above exhibited: and 
which tends to stamp the character of the Romish worship in the 

nt day. In the Church of St. Mary of Impruneta, near 
lorence, there is a miraculous picture of the Virgin, which is highly 
esteemed sony oe ali Tuscany. Under the apprehension of any 
extraordinary danger, this picture is carriedin solemn procession . 
through the streets of Florence, accompanied by the Prince, the 
nobility, the magistracy, and the¢lergy. To establish the miracu- 
lous power of this picture, in procuring relief on different occasions, 
in cases of imminent danger, various acts and records are produced, 
to prove the several benefits which have been obtained, through 
the intervention of this all-powerful picture. In one of these 
records, testimony is borne to a a are us cessation of a pestilence 
in Florence, after a three days’ procession of the picture in question. 
Whilst an inscription, set up in the Church about a century ago, 
hag the following words: ‘ There is no one who can be saved, O 
most holy Virgin, but through thee; there is no ene from whom 
we can obtain mercy but through thee. Mary opens her bosom of 
mercy to all, so that the whole universe receives out of her fulness; 
the captive redemption; the sick health; the afflicted comfort ; 
the sinner pardon; the just grace; the angels joy; the whole 
Trinity glory.’” P. 222. 


This chapter closes with a brief refutation of the Romish 
doctrine of the Invocation of Saints. 


“‘ To worship the creature by way of access to the Creator, in 
spite of all the sophistry which has been, or can be employed in its 
efence, and in spite of all the ingenuity that may be displayed to 
cover its deformity, is certainly a species of idolatry, if ever that 
crime has been practised in the world; not, it shall be admitted, 
the idolatry of Heathenism, the worship of false gods, but the 
idolatry of supine the worshipping the creature more than the 
*. 243. , 





“ By purgatory is understood, in the Romish Chureh, a state of 
temporary punishments after this life, from which men, after having 
undergone a necessary degree of purgation from their sing, are 
translated into Heaven, by the prayers of the , and the sacri- 
hee af the Mem, far qhiehe irate ry ies PPG AME 
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«« That I may not be thought to slander the Church of Rome, [I 
place before my reader a-copy of a notice, which I saw publicly 
affixed to a pillar, ina Church in the Campo Vaccinu, at Rome, for 
the information of its different frequenters. Being struck with such 
a public notice, I took it down on the spot, and, in a free translation, 
it runs thus. ‘ An easy method of providing prayers for the Soul 
when alive, without waiting till after death. Whoever willbe enrolled 
in the number of benefactors to this Church, and would receive the 
prayers of the masses, &c. must address himself to the Priest of 
the Church for the proper form ; &c. Whosoever shall give the 
benefaction of one giuito every month, during his life, shall, after 
his death, receive the prayers of eighty low masses, and two can- 
tatas. Whoever shall give un grosso a month, shall receive the 
prayers of forty masses, and one cantata.’ 

‘“* The reader is then given to understand, that whoever shall have 
omitted to have done this, supposing he shall be arrived at the age 
of sixty, he may purchase the whole benefit of the masses in a lump, 
upon the following terms: ‘ten scudi, for eighty low masses, and 
two cantatas. Moreover, those whoare enrolled, shall be partakers 
of the masses and cantatas which are every year celebrated in each 
day of the octave of the death in common, for the benefactors who 
shall have departed this life. Let every one, therefore, think of 
his soul whilst he is yet alive, without waiting, in the flames of pur- 
gatory, the discretion of another, whilst ‘he is crying out; * have 
mercy on me! have mercy on me! have mercy on me! at least, 
you my friends, since my own relations have forgotten me.’ ” P. 245.’ 


The Archdeacon shews that this doctrine of the Romish 
Church bears a strong resemblance to that of the ancient 
transmigration of the heathens, and to the superstitions still 
prevailing in India, respecting an intermediate state. (P. 253.) 
He illustrates his arguments against this absurd and mischie- 
vous doctrine, by the following narrative. 


** A case in point occurs, when this doctrine of purgatory lately 
attempted to exercise its accustomed imposition in a country, where 
the Romish priesthood is, at this time, in the zenith of its all- 
powerful influence. About a twelvemonth after the death of a 
most respectable and wealthy Roman Catholic gentleman, his eldest 
son, 8 Roman Catholic also, whose mind had been enlightened by 
reading, and constant communion with the best informed societies, 
beth in these countries and on the continent, was much surprised 
one morning on coming out of his house, to observe a body of at 
least forty men, in black, solemnly marching up to his door. ‘The 
records of his country brought to his recollection a class of people 
designated white boys, not many years before; but what could be 
the object of this party in black, he was amazingl puzzled to find 
out ; however, terror had nearly got the better of his curiosity, for 
as the battalion approached the kitchen, they began to march in 
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quick pace, and he was in the act of making a forced retreat; when 
he fortunately recognized his parish Priest, and his father's old 
friend. For thirty years this clerical hero had lived an idle, lazy 
life, pampering his corpulent and well stuffed carcase, whilst he 
worked upon the fanciful and superstitious mind of his patron; but 
at his death the scene changed; the heir was abroad, no chimney 
corner to receive the reverend Priest, he was obliged to attend to 
his parochial duties, he lost his temper, and in consequence he lest 
his flesh ; and with the fond and delusive expectation. of recovering. 
the one, and recruiting the other, he paraded, as it has been above. 
mentioned. ¢ Pray, reverend Father,’ says the heir, * may I enquire 
what weighty business you can have with me, and so numerously at. 
tended?’ His Priest, somewhat depressed by the tone and manner.he 
was addressed in, replied, * that it was the practice of the holy 
Roman Church, to celebrate the anniversary of a Papist’s death, and 
to pray him out of purgatory, after which religious ceremony, it was 
usual to converse on the charitable deeds and actions of the 
deceased during life : and that he hoped, as was the custom, he:would 
prepare a dinner, and some gallons of whiskey punch, for the few 
worthy priests that accompanied him in this pious and quite neces’. 
sary duty.’ ‘ Reverendsir,’ replied this respectable and enlightened 
gentleman, ‘I am decidedly of opinion, that my lamented father 
led a most pious, religious, and Christian life; and I entertain the 
best founded hopes, that through the mercies of his blessed 
Redeemer, he is now with the Almighty in Heaven: as to your 
purgatory, I know nothing; but. if you wish to pay any religious res- 

ect to the memory of my deceased parent, I request you will pay 
it over the grave, where (in the neighbouring church yard) h 
sacred remains repose; but of this I am perfectly certain, that in 
my house I will sanction neither drunkenness nor carousings under 
any pretence whatever.’ In consequence the door was closed, and 
the Roman legion retired.” ‘P, 261. 


In the seventh chapter, Dr. Daubeny ver progeensis, 
fines the original meaning of the term “‘ Catho ic Church,” 
and shews that the Romish Church is guilty of schism in 
appropriating this term exclusively to herself, and in denying 
it to all the rest of the Christian world. 


“Bat the fact is, that Mr. Baines continually makes use of the 
term Catholic, ina sense different from that-in which it was used in 
the primitive days. And this constitutes the foundation of Roman 
error on this subject; an error which commenced, in the Church of 
Rome, at least, with the original assumption of the -title of 
Universal Bishop, in the seventh century, a title, which it should be 
well remembered, was the base offspring of treason and murder :-— 
whereas the Apostles applied this title of Catholic to that ‘ general 
assembly’ of believers, which they had yen and formed into 
separate Churches, in different. places, under their respective te 
nors, as circumstances permitted ; which, taken collectively, formed 
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was understood in those days, by the Catholic Church of 
- In conformity with this established idea of the general 
character of the Catholic Church, as made up of its several com- 


ponent branches, situated in different , St. Paul does not 


ae 


address his Epistles to the Roman Catholic, or Corinthian Catholic, 
or the Ephesian Catholic Church, but simply, and » to the 
Ch 


urches at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus; as sev pd mente! 
0 


what, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, he calls ‘the ho of 
God, woah he foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
_ Christ being the chief corner-stone.’”’ P. 282. 


Hence he concludes, 


* That the Church of Rome has run away with the word Catholic, 


ae A has left the true meaning of that word behind her.” 


The remainder of this chapter is occupied with an his- 
torical examination of the grounds on which the Papists are 


© with what is usually termed, “ the Gunpowder Plot.” 
Mr. B. has insinuated, 


“ That the whole service of the fifth of November is an impious 
and sacrilegious mockery of Religion, in making the Deity himself 
a: Reladamentcpenmecane ly as the gunpowder itself.” 

Against this foul and indecent slander of our Church 

vernment, Dr. D. shews, by incontestible evidence, that the 

apists were the sole and undoubted authors of this horrid 
conspiracy, “and that no historical fact, in the annals of this 
country, stands on a broader and firmer foundation of noto- 
riety and truth.” The testimony of the great Thuanus, him- 
self a Catholic, is of itself conclusive on this subject; from 
which History Dr, D. has madea copious extract, from which 
we single out the following curious and important passage. 

** Therefore despairing of their design as to King Philip, the 
conspirators diy to thei last and councils; andin the first 
place, they made it their business to satisfy their consciences ; and 
this being done, they confirm their resolutions to attempt some 

enterprize. And thus their divines discoursed. To d 

ings, Be Geaae oms to others, is in the power of the 
supreme Judge of the Church. But all heretics being ipso jare 
separated from the communion of the faithful, are every year, on 
we Thursday, (cena domini) excommunicated by the Pope 
And this holdeth, not only in professed heretics, but to them that 
are covertly such, because being reputed, ipso jure, excommunicate, 
do incur the same penalties which are ipse facto deserved by 

sed heretics. From thence it follows, that kings, and other 
Christian princes, if they fall into heresy, may be deposed, and their 
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subjects discharged from their allegiance. Nor can thay 
chen rights again, not ee they should be reconciled to_ 
Church. When it is said that the Church, the common mother of 
doth shut her bosom against none that return to her, this is to 
understood with a distinction; viz. provided it be not to the 
or danger of the Church, For is true as to the saul, 
as to the ak BI 

“ Nor ought the ment to be extended only to 
are thus infected, but also to their sons, who, for their ther’s 
are excluded from succession in the kingdom. For bene 
leprosy and an hereditary disease, and to speak more’ plainly, 
loseth his kingdom, who th the Roman Religion: He is 
be accursed, abdicated, proscribed, neither is he, or any of his 
terity, to be restored to the kingdom. As to his soul, hema 
absolved by the Pope only. 

“ Thinking themselves abundantly secured within, by these rea 
sonings, they began to seek outward strengthenings to the con 
apicney and chiefly secresy, which coy penne by conivesben, and 
: e receiving of ee, Sagas pe mae Fh ty vs 

rawn up amo em, in w ae! engage 
the Holy Trinity and the Sacrament, which por’ Bakes resentl te 
receive, that they would neither directly nor indirectly by word or 
circumstance, discover the plot now to be communicated to them, 
nor would they desist from prosecuting it, unless allowed by their 
associates, 

‘¢ Thus, being encouraged by the authority of their Divines, th 
betake themselves to the sivecnre, as not only lawful and faudable, 
but meritorious, This was done before John Gerond, of that 
society. Unto this, after confession, by the Sacrament of the Holy 
Altar, were drawn in the next May, at first five of the i 
Robert Catesby, Thomas Winter, Thomas Percy, kinsman to the 
Earl of Northumberland, John Wright, and the afore-mentioned 
Fawkes, called out of Flanders,” P, 314. 


“ Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


We have now accompanied the Archdeacon pf Sarum 
through the more regular part of his treatise; the two remain- 
‘ing chapters, consisting rather of miscellaneous observations 
than of any fixed points in debate between the two Churches. 
In the two concluding chapters there are, » Many 
valuable hints addressed to our Governors in Church and 
State, and also to the Clergy ; which we shall now endeavour 
to incorporate with our own observations, on the existing 
dangers which are to he apprehended from the exertions of 
the Romish Priesthood in thi — ° 

It has long, we know, been onable amongst a large 
class of writers to treat with unbounded contempt, every 
expression of fear respecting any dangers arising from Popery 
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to our Church Establishment; but the sneers of worldly 
politicians shall not deter us from stating our sentiments on 
this subject, and we shall endeavour to discharge this duty 
without any foolish exaggerations, and above all, without any 
unfounded assertions, 

First, then: It cannot be denied, for it is matter of public 
notoriety, that the number of persons professing the Romish 
Faith in this country have been rapidly increasing since the 
era of the French Revolution. We can all remember the 
time when their public establishments were very few and 
inconsiderable ; whereas now their Chapels and Colleges are 
growing up in every county*, and their worship is attended 
by considerable numbers of unwary Protestants. To the 
multitudes of French Refugees, who remained so long in this 
country, we may, in a great measure, attribute this increase 
of Catholicism amongst us ; but, whatever be the cause, its 
effects are now visible and apparent, for they are no longer a 
poor, feeble, and suppliant body; but they form a large, 
encreasing, and respectable part of the general population. 

We say respectable, nor do we wish to qualify this admis- 
sion. Several of the oldest of our nobility, as it is well known, 
still adhere to the Romish faith ; and many of the most an- 
cient families of our country gentry, are its avowed patrons. 
The antiquity of the Romish church, together with the pomp 
and splendor of its worship, render it peculiarly palatable to 
many of the upper orders, who might feel indisposed to join in 
the meaner worship of the conventicle ; whilst all the charms 
of music are lavished on their ear, and the more scientific har- 
mony of professional vocalists is substituted for the ruder 
though more powerfal effects of congregational singing. 

The genius of the Romish church is so subtle and accom- 
modating, that it is difficult to say, whether it is more fitted 
to tempt the higher or the lower orders to its communion. 
On the one hand, it shuns all puritanical stiffness of ap- 
pearance, and thus it can allure the most fashionable devotee; 
whilst the poor are deceived by the personal attentions of its 
priests, and by a seducing exhibition of tenderness to their 
wants. The priests being in general the almoners of the rich, 
and having no families of their own to support, have abun- 
dant means of keeping up their influence amongst the poor ; 





* Dr. Daubeny, in giving an account of the Catholic Establishments in Somer- 
setshire, bas fallen into a niistake which we are sure he will thank us for pointing 
out. It is at page 371, in which he states that there is a Catholic seminary at 
Stratton, and another at Downside, whereas the name of the Villuge is Stratton, 
and the’ name of the College Downside. We should not be surprised if this 
Jope-giaphical blunder were magnified into a charge of Thev-logical ignorance. 
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and when to this we add the ascendance which is acquired 
the confessions which they receive, we can hardly overrate 
their power over their followers. 

And here it would be injustice not to allow, that their 
ecclesiastical colleges in this country, are conducted with 
exemplary propriety. We have, ourselves, witnessed the 
discipline of Downside; and we believe that it would be 
difficult to show any where a body of more diligent and perse- 
vering students. But however commendable this discipline 
may be with reference to Papists, it cannot be contemplated 
by a Protestant without some feelings of uneasiness and alarm ; 
for the priests who proceed from such a college, are not likely 
to pass their days in sloth and indifference. 

Another very important source of power and strength to 
the Catholics in this country, arises from the civil and politi- 
cal circumstances of Ireland. Let us not deceive ourselves 
by thinking, that it is with the English Catholics only we 
have any immediate interests. The chief weight and conse- 
quence of the Catholics here, arises from the state and situa- 
tion of our sister kingdom. And we may be assured, that 
it is so felt by every intelligent Papist in this island. 

The endless divisions of Protestants amongst us, also . ohn 
great plausibility to their arrogant pretentions to unity and in- 
fallibility. The celibacy of their clergy enables them to devote 
a greater portion of their time to their public and professional 
duties; and the apparent charms of retirement from the world, 
give their convents & degree of attraction to the young and 
tender devotee, which has often proved more than equal to 
vanquish every other temptation and desire. :, 

Such we consider to be amongst the leading and most 
rational sources of uneasiness and alarm to those who con- 
template the present state of Catholicism in this country. 
And when we add to these the negligence and carelessness, 
nay, the avowed contempt and ridicule with which such ap- 
prehensions are soouedlis treated by men in power and 
authority, we cannot say that we do not, in some degree, 
sympathize in.the same emotions. Even admitting that the 
dangers of a public overthrow are remote and feeble ; it should 
never be forgotten by individuals that, under such circum- 
stances, the situation of their own relatives may, be very pre- 
carious as respects their conversion to Popery. ‘To illustrate 
our meaning, we shall briefly allade to a case in point, which 
we pledge ourselves to be accurately related as to all its im- 
portant facts. It is no long time since, that a young lady of 
fortune and family in Bath, fell a victim to the most insidious 
arts to undermine her faith as a Protestant. ‘To perfect her- 
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to our Church Establishment; but the sneers of worldly 
politicians shall not deter us from stating our sentiments on 
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cient families of our country gentry, are its avowed patrons. 
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many of the upper orders, who might feel indisposed to join in 
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mony of professional vocalists is substituted for the ruder 
though more powerful effects of congregational singing. 

The genius of the Romish church is so subtle and accom- 
modating, that it is difficult to say, whether it is more fitted 
to tempt the higher or the lower orders to its communion. 
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* De. Daubeny, in giving an account of the Catholic Establishments in Somer- 
setshire, has fallen into a nistake which we are sure he will thank us for pointing 
out. It is at page 371, in which he states that there is a Catholic seminary at 
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and when to this we add the ascendance which is acquired by 
the confessions which they receive, we can hardly overrate 
their power over their followers. 

And here it would be injastice not to allow, that their 
ecclesiastical colleges in this country, are conducted with 
exemplary propriety. We have, ourselves, witnessed the 
discipline of Downside; and we believe that it would be 
difficult to show any where a body of more diligent and perse- 
vering students. But however commendable this discipline 
may be with reference to Papists, it cannot be contemplated 
by a Protestant without some feelings of uneasiness and alarm; 
for the priests who proceed from such a college, are not likely 
to pass their days in sloth and indifference. 

Another very important source of power and strength to 
the Catholics in this country, arises from the civil and politi- 
cal circumstances of Ireland. Let us not deceive ourselves 
by thinking, that it is with the English Catholics only we 
have any immediate interests. ‘The chief weight and conse- 
quence of the Catholics here, arises from the state and situa- 
tion of our sister kingdom. And we may be assured, that 
it is so felt by every intelligent Papist in this island. 

The endless divisions of Protestants amongst us, also hh 
great plausibility to their arrogant pretentions to unity and in- 
lallibility. The celibacy of their clergy enables them to devote 
a greater portion of their time to their public and professional 
duties; and the apparent charms of retirement from the world, 
give their convents & degree of attraction to the young and 
tender devotee, which has often proved more than equal to 
vanquish every other temptation and desire. ' 

Such we consider to be amongst the leading and most 
rational sources of uneasiness and alarm to those who con- 
template the present state of Catholicism in this country. 
And when we add to these the negligence and carelessness, 
nay, the avowed contempt and ridicule with which such ap- 
prehensions are generally treated by men in power and 
authority, we cannot say that we do not, in some degree, 
sympathize in the same emotions. Even admitting that the 
dangers of a public overthrow are remote and feeble ; it should 
never be forgotten by individuals that, under such cireum- 
stances, the situation of their own relatives may, be very pre- 
carious as respects their conversion to Popery. ‘To illustrate 
our meaning, we shall briefly allade to a case in point, which 
we pledge ourselves to be accurately related as to all its im- 
portant facts. It is no long time since, that a young lady of 
fortune and family in Bath, fella victim to the most insidious 
arts to undermine her faith as a Protestant. ‘To perfect her- 
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self in the accomplishments of music and drawing, she occa- 
sionally visited some Catholic young ladies in her neighbour- 
hood. Totally unknown to her parents, Dr. B. met her in 
this society, and after tampering three months with her reli- 
gious principles, prevailed on her to make to him a solemn 
profession of the ish faith. When she had done this, he 
said to her, “‘ go now and respectfully inform your parents, 
that you are no longer a Protestant.’ The parents, as it 
might be supposed, were not a little shocked by this sudden 
intelligence, but the influence of parental authority had 
c ; for the young convert soon informed them, that if 
any threats were used, or if her home was made in any way 
disagreeable to her, the houses of all the prineipal Catholics 
were open to her reception. 

Now, we do not hesitate to say, that whilst such are the 
principles acted on by Catholics amongst us, it is the duty 
of every parent, who feels any regard for his children’s ad- 
herence to Protestantism, to keep up a vigilant watch on their 
associations with those who think it their duty ‘‘ per fas et 
nefas” to make proselytes to the Romish faith. We are per- 
suaded, that no conscientious Protestant could justify such 
conduct to himself with respect to Catholics; and if their 
principles allow them a greater degree of latitude towards 
us, it is but right that we should place ourselves in a pos- 
ture of self-defence. 

Another method by which the Catholics are now advancing 
to recommend themselves to unthinking*Protestants, is by the 
attempt to assimilate their worship, as much as possible, to 
our English feelings of ninety 3 To this end, every thing 
which can shock or affront us by its absurdity, is carefully 
withdrawn. We are surprised to find none of those images 
and embroidered petticoats, of which we so often have heard © 
and read; so that we are apt to fancy they exist only in the 
imaginations ef travellers. ‘They would fain persuade us, there 
is little or no difference subsisting between the Churches of 
England and Rome, because so much of our Prayer-Book 
may be found in their Mass-Book. But Popery, it should be 
remembered, is always essentially the same, though it can as- 
sume a thousand forms to tempt and to deceive. Even a 
tiger, in the presence of its keeper, may seem docile and gon 
tle ; but to behold him in his native character, you should see 
him at large, and at liberty, amidst the wilds of the forest. 

By the restoration of the Jesuits, it should be remembered, 
that every art and device may be again practised under the garb 
of Religion. Whether it has been deemed prudent, as yet, to 
introduce this order amongst us, we are not sufficiently in the 
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secrets of the court of Rome to determine ; but it-requires no 
great foresight to predict that the time is not far distant, when 
such emissaries will be actively employed in these kingdoms, 
to promote the purposes of Popery, In the mean time, Pas- 
torini and his prophecies, thé threats of insolence, and the arts 
of misrepresentation, are perseveringly adopted. Nay, to 
show that the genius of Popery, is now precisely the same as 
ever, even the impostures of miracles are not deemed too gross 
for the times in which we live. As one extreme is always but 
a step from another, so an age of scepticism is but one short 
remove from that of superstition and implicit faith. 

Yet however softened and mitigated the forms and senti- 
ments of P may now appear, we have little doubt, that 
if the Romish Church should be re-established amongst us, it 
would assume its sternest and severest mien, and be accompa- 
nied and supported with all the violence of ancient persecu- 
tions. If through the infatuation, either of the people er their 
legislators, the shores of Britain should ever be re-admitted 
to the fellowship of the Papal see, the experience of the past 
would not be lost on an ancient mistress. Every thing would 
conspire to show, that such a nation required to be held under 
the closest restraint. The memory of revenues lost for so 
many ages, the indignities heretofore offered to their images, 
the freedom with which Protestants had denounced their 
errors, the “‘ spret@ injuria forme,” and the “ novitas regni,” 
all would combine to recal ancient animosities, to whet the 


desires of present fevenge, and to prevent the recurrence of 
future disappointments. 


We do not wish to be thought alarmists—we do not say 
that such dangers are very imminent; yet when we look to- 
wards Ireland, and remember its ecclesiastical difficulties, and 
when we look at home, and consider the real indifference and 
the false liberality which are manifested in certain quarters— 
we cannot say that such apprehensions are totally chimerical. 
There is, at least, enough of danger to keep all prudent Pro- 
testants upon their guard—to make them feel and recollect 
their common relationship towards each other—to assuage the 
bitterness of their domestic differences, and to unite them, if 
not in the same opinions amongst themselves, in the bonds of 
one common league against their ancient and implacable op- 
pressor. 

We shall conclude these observations, a heartily joining 
the Archdeacon of Sarum, in exhorting the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church to make themselves fully masters of the points 
in dispute, between the Churches of England and of Rome. 
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As a brief and popular manual of this controversy, we 
earnestly recommend “ ‘The Protestant’s Companion” to their 
perusal; and we are persuaded that every Protestant who 
reads it, will feel obliged and grateful to its author. 


Cee euanammiieioeiieniiemmmmal 


Arr. If. The Duke of Mercia, an Historical Drama; 
the Lamentation of Ireland; and other Poems. By Sir 
Aubrey De Vere Hunt, Bart. 8vo. 292 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Hurst & Co. 1825. 


THE merits and defects of the ‘‘ Duke of Mercia” are in 
kind, so similar to those of Sir Aubrey’s former publication, 
that hating as we do, to repeat ourselves, we might have been 
content simply to announce its appearance, and, after a few 
characteristic extracts, to leave it to the ample recommen- 
dation of its own poetry. But praise is a pleasant task, 
admonition a proud one; and we think we discover in this 
volume, ground for a good deal of both. 

Before we proceed, however, to animadvert on the Duke 
of Mercia, and the shorter pieces which accompany it, we 
will premise a few observations on a question of no small 
critical interest :—the legitimacy of that species of Drama, 
which, resigning all pretensions to the stage, is supposed to 
be liberated from the customary obligations of scenic compo- 
sition, and to be, in its own right, to use the words of old 
Polonius, a “‘ poem unlimited.” 

Let not the reader be alarmed. We are not going to talk 
of Unities, of the noeud and the denoument, or any thing 
else which the French, and frenchified English, have put 
forth ander the honoured name of Aristotle. Neither shall 
we condemn what is, or may be, good in itself, for‘mere dis- 
similarity to what it is not, and is not meant to be. We shall 
not enquire whether this Drama is that of the Greeks, or of 
Shakspeare, or of Racine and Corneille, but whether it is, or is 
not, a happy cast of Poetry. 7 

Now the dramatic form, has not, we conceive, such an 
irresistible charm, that it may be advantageously imposed 
upon language, sentiments, and incidents, not essentially 
dramatic. On the contrary, it involves too many difficulties 
too many deficiences, to dispense with its own propriety, its 
peculiar power and privilege. Many beauties it must sacri- 
fice, or parchase at the expense of all. consistency and verisi- 
militude. If therefore, it can be truly said of any dramatic 
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production, that it has merit as poetry, but none as a play, it 
nay be concluded, that it is the worse for being a play at all. 
Many beauties must have been omitted, or wanting fitness, 
lose their lustre. An expectation is excited which is not 
gratified. A certain number of persons are introduced, as it 
seems, to spout successive portions of a poem, the continuit 
and harmony of which are probably impaired by their inter- 
vention. ‘To preserve the likeness of dialogue, if any such 
attempt is made, both sense and sound are perplexed, and 
jolted, and hampered with undignified superfluities, and 
uncomfortable transitions. The tale itself, if not unfolded with 
somewhat of real dramatic skill, must be hurried or embar- 
rassed, rendered obscure or tiresome, or needlessly impro- 
bable, by being conveyed in dialogue. Events and characters 
will often be created, for no purpose but to make others 
intelligible; to perform what in plain narrative, might have 
been more adroitly executed in a single distich. Facts. must 
be recounted to persons who could not be ignorant of them, 
for the information of the reader, Secrets must be betrayed, 
letters dropped and broken open, and villains, close as the 
grave, become suddenly communicative, or the whole will 
remain a riddle. 

It may be objected, that the best tragedies partake more or 
less of these defects :—granted. A drama cannot pretend to 
all the beauties of epic or romantic poetry. But it has beau- 
ties of its own; it has its own indigenons power, the power 
and beauty of no other composition. But if these be absent, 
if they be not constantly and characteristically present, its de- 
fects will nevertheless inhere in its form and constitution, with- 
vut the atonement of a peculiar merit. Much and delightful 
excellence it may have, without a single scene that justifies 
the choice of a dramatic construction, still. the question re- 
mains, Why should this pretend to be Drama ? Is it the better 
or the worse, for assuming a character which it supports so 
imperfectly ? 

Ve decline the invidious task. of verifying these observa- 
tions by particular instances, In fact the species of writing: to 
which we allude, is so modern, that it would be difficult to 
substantiate our opinions without passing sentence upon living 
Writers, not at present upon trial. Let os rather endeavour 
to explain our idea of the truly dramatic and its requisites, 
and once for all disclaim the intention to detract from the real 
merits of such as have not considered or attained them. 

First then of the construction and shape of a drama: itmay, 
perhaps, be conceived, that if the unities of time and place 
be rejected, nothing but the circumstance of dialogue or 
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narration, and the convenience of a less or greater magnitude, 
remains to distinguish the drama and the Epopoeia. Each 
is required to be a whole, composed of independent parts ; to 
have a beginning, middle, and end; a single point of para- 
mount interest, in which all subordinate interests shall finally 
converge, is indispensible to both; and neither can be pro- 
nounced perfect in its kind, unless every incident, and every 
passion, like the members and humours of an organized body, 
grow as it were, from one producing power, and minister to 
one omnipresent spirit. The connection of the parts, the 
succession of events, the origination of sentiments, thoughts, 
and feelings, should be, not arbitrary, accidental, or palpably 
ex consulio, but natural, necessary, logical, and as it were, 
vital; yet, withal, each should possess, if possible, a beauty of 
its own, in addition to that which it derives from its harmo- 
nious composition with the whole. Nothing should be admit- 
ted, from which the return or transition is harsh or painful, 
or which involves the necessity of a new beginning, a fresh 
spring of emotion, or which, in regard to the main interest, 
has no effect but diversion or delay. Nothing in short that 
suspends or infringes that ever varying continuity, which goes 
so far to constitate the beautiful, in sight, and sound, and 
thought, and feeling. . 

Yet, even from the comparatively small space, to which the 
dramatist is confined, arise several obligations, positive and 
negative, from which the narrative poet is free. Naturalists 
have observed, that the functions of life, are for the most part, 
more fervent and unremitting in small bodies than in large 
ones. Poets would do well in this point, to take a hint from 
nature. A far more rapid pulse of interest is required to sus- 
tain the life of tragedy, than would be needful, or even salu- 
tary, to Epopoeia. It is too short a race to be won by tardy 
husbanding of strength. What in a larger space might be 
_—— repose, would here be restless and ruinous delay. 

ragedy also, from its contracted. dimensions, demands a more 
intimate and visible relation of parts, and a more immediate 
bearing upon the conclusion. The Epic is like a spacious 
building, the whole whereof, can only be seen under the blend- 
ing influence of distance ; when each portion is contemplated, 
we rather believe, or at most understand, than actually per- 
ceive, its connection with the whole. But Tragedy is like a 
group in painting, which is beheld at a glance, wherein the fit- 
ness or superfluity of the minutest details, strike the practised 
eye, as soon as the picture can be seen at all. 

Again, the very circumstance of dialogue, constitutes 4 
specific fitness in drama, different from that of any mode of 
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narrative poetry. It has been, indeed, a custom, almost a rale, 
with epic poets, to dramatise as much as possible, to make 
their heroes relate a considerable portion of their own 
tale. Yet they have, for the most part, (we think wisely) 
refrained from poring any colour of style, which might dis- 
tinguish the narration of the poet, from of the character ; 
for uniformity of style, is an important constituent of epic 
unity. But the colloquial method, the rapid exchange of ae 
racteristic expression, which distinguishes a conversation 
from a succession of- harangues, descriptions, or stories, is 
proper to that poetry which professes to imitate the very form 
and pressure of life as as is consistent with the final 
cause of all poetry ; the ennobling of the human being, through 
the medium of imaginative es ag In strict propriety, 
therefore, whatever 1s derived from the pure poetic enthusi- 
asm, must be blended and substantiated by a pervading human 
interest, a relation to some buman cause or purpose, before it 
can become justly dramatic ; and, if not, it were much better 
delivered directly by'the poet, who, as such, is entangled in no 
interest, but that of ideal trath and beanty. 

But we are transgressing on the second part of ourenquiry, 
to which we will now proceed, namely, the required distinction 
of substance, between the drama and every other poem; first 
however premising, that every dramatic composition, though 
constructed without any design of actual representation, is 
always conceived to be acted, if not upon the stage, yet before 
the eye of visual imagination. It cannot deal in the splendid 
generalities of epic, it cannot invest itself with that incefinite 
glory, which is allowed te involve the conceptions of a poet, 
when he professedly presents them in the mirror of his own 
mind. Much may be told, with grace and dignity, which could 
not be shown without disgust or ridicule. A fine thought, 
may, if embodied, make a poor image; and the action of a 
drama, must be presented in defined images, or it misses its 
proper natare. 

ully to explain our conception of dramatic, as distinguish- 
ed on the one hand, from mere human, and on the other, from 
ideal or purely poetic passions, would require a dissertation far 
exceeding our limits. A few hints may suffice. Every in- 
telligent reader of poetry must have experienced, that the 
affections, whether of pain or pleasure, pity, terror, love, 
abhorrence, admiration, or contempt, wherewith he is stirred 
in the contemplation of any event, character, or object, as an 
ideal possibility, the growth of the free mind, are different from 
those which would arise from a realization of the same possi- 
bility. He will therefore conclude, that there is such a thing 
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as poetic sensibility,and poetic emotion, of a nature and pur- 
diverse from the emotions of real life ; yet bearing a cer- 

tain relation and analogy to them, and approximating or rece- 
ding in proportion as the idea is invested with more or less 
of the associated circumstances of reality. Now we hold, that 
tragedy is that educt of the imaginative power, in which the 
ideal makes its nearest approach to the real; and that the 
specific passion of drama stands, as it were, equi-distant from 
the ethereal enthusiasm of mere poetry, and the turbid excite- 
ment of mere human transactions and sympathies. Wherever, 
therefore, the truly dramatic passion prevails, the dramatic 
form, with its hurried interests, its varied manners, and its 
palpable presentation, is to be preferred to every other; but 
where that is absent or not predominant, we see ‘no just rea- 
son for such preference. We shall leave it to the reader’s 
discernment, how far these speculations bear upon Sir Aubrey 
and the Duke of Mercia; a performance, which certainly 
seems to possess more poetic than dramatic excellence; yet 
by no means void of either, 

The Duke of Mercia, who gives name to this historical 
drama is Edric Streon, the guilty favourite of Ethelred the 
Unready, the supposed adviser of the massacre of St Brice, 
the betrayer and suspected murderer of Edmund Ironside. 
The track of history is by no means closely followed, nor does 
there appear so much as an attempt to preserve the costume of 
the age, the manners, sentiments, or superstitions of Dane or 
Saxon. There are, however, few glaring anachronisms ; few 
anticipations of character or allusion, which may not be justi- 
fied by the obscurity of the period, and the paramount duty of 
a tragic poet, to present men, rather as we feel they always. 
must be, than as we are informed that they sometimes chaneed 
tobe. Weare, indeed, a little surprized, to find the language 
of Danes and Saxons so deeply imbued with Greek and Roman 
oe We do conceive, that something more of their 
real religion, as heathens, and as Christians, might have been 
introduced with advantage. : re 

The first scenes are denominated introductory. ‘They are. 
supposed to commence soon after the cruel slaughter of the’ 
resident Danes, in which Gunilda, ‘the daughter of Sweyn, 
was sacrificed to the short-sighted policy of Edric.. Swe 
Canate, and attendant Danish nobles, appear as newly lande 
to avenge their countrymen and their princess. Their conver- 
sation is a great deal too flowery, sentimental, and descriptive. 
A poet is not bound to disgust us with the actual manners 
and expressions of barbarians, because historians tell us 
that his personages were such; but some consistency is surely 
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to be preserved between the language and the actions of his 
characters, or both will seem monstrous; the dialogue will be 
mere fine talking, and the incidents affect us as impudent lies. 
The scene is closed by the arrival of a courier, who informs 
King Sweyn, that he is come, *‘ timely, yet timeless ; timeless 
to save, but timely to avenge ;” that Gunilda still lives, but 
only to pray for death, widowed and childless ; that he has 


left her, 

“In a dark glade of the woods 
Some furlongs hence ; in wayward fancy chosen, 
As a meet place, she said, for broken hearts. 
Old, ivied oaks, mossy with age, and gre 
With the unwholesome lichen, shut out the sun 
From the long wiry grass, dock-weed, and hemlock, 
That droop beneath.” 


To this dark glade we are then removed. Gunilda and her 
attendant are discovered. In this scene, there is much fancy, 
and mach passion, but we know not whether the fancy and the 
passion, have thut reciprocal operation, and interfusion, which 
make madness beautiful, and the quaintest conceits affecting. 
To delineate with graphical minuteness, the outward signs of 
emotion, as appearing in a present object, may be allowed to 
ET but is scarcely legitimate in any form of drama, If 
tolerable at all, it must proceed from some calm spectator, 
like the chorus of the Greeks, or from a narrator of past 
occurrences, as old York in Shakspeare’s Richard the 
Second. But it becomes a genuine dramatic beauty, then, 
and then only, when it is introduced to serve some purpose 
of the plot, to work some effect on the mind of the character 
to whom it is addressed, or to mark some struggle or covert 
design in that of the speaker. So the Queen's account of 
Ophelia’s death, is artfully laboured to excite the compassion 
and vengeance of Laertes, and’ in some measure to palliate 
his subsequent conduct. Macbeth’s florid and antithetical des- 
cription of Duncan’s corpse, is admirably contrived to conceal 
his real apprehensions, to feign indignation, and to justify his 
killing the grooms. Antony's oration is another case in point. 
Addressed to the multitude with a view to excite mutiny, it 
is excellent. Had it been a soliloquy, or the spontaneous 
effusion of an honest friend, it would have been absurd. 

It is fair to confess that Sir Aubrey’s error is one which few - 
who have the genius to commit, have the self-denial to avoid ; 
and sweet poetry, even when misplaced, is infinitely prefer- 
able to the delirious rant, and bellowing inanity, with which 
some have condeseended Lo cng the representation of 

a 
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last mometits. There is, too, in Gunilda’s agonies, a moral 
strength, which dignifies compassion. 

What time is supposed to elapse between these introductory 
scenes and the next ensuing is not clearly ascertained ; nor 
is it pertinent to refer to an uncertain chronology for decision. 

An historical narrative, not popularly known, should never 
be alleged, either to the inculpation or. exculpation of a 
poet. And that justice, which the moral taste demands, is 
best satisfied by representing the misfortunes of Edmund and 
of England as consequences of the treacherous massacre of 
St. Brice. ‘The concluding words, : 


** To death, or victory, 
And be our cry—St. Brice—Gunilda’s wrongs.” 


are well chosen to impress this expectation. It is to be 
regretted, that the sequel does not keep it more decidedly 
rominent. } 

The first part (for the play is divided into parts, not acts,) is 
headed “The Courtiers.” 1t commences with the forebodings 
of apprehensive statesmen. Ethelred is sick, and has ap- 
pointed Edric and Edmund joint regents, The character 
of the former is freely discussed. Northumberland thus de- 
scribes him. 


«Know you not Edric? 
Alas, sir, you will know him soon,—too soon ! 
Even thus he wound his thrall round Ethelred, 
Who felt not ’twas a yoke firmer than steel. 

, L have seen him, in the midst of all our nobles, 
A well-proved traitor; yet was he seated so, 
Even in the heart’s core of his cheated sovereign, 
That, with some specious fawning, a fair show 
Of zealous protestation, upturn’d eyes, 

Haad on the heart, and buld appeals to Heaven, 
He so rubb’d off the stain, that it but won him 
The greater trust. None could withstand him,—none. 
Nor is’t so strange ; for we must all admit him 
A man of a most admirable presence, 

Subtle of wit, and eloquent of speech, 

Of station high, most noble in alliance, 

Second to none for riches ; and, with all, 
Unbending in his selfishness ; cool, crafty, 
Scorner of truth, heartless, inexorable ;— 

In fine, a man without a conscience.” P. 28. 


Cornwall volunteers his defence, just in time to be overheard 
Oy atin himself, who steals in unobserved, and at the end of 


rnwall’s vindication, steps forward in much indignation. 
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Edmund puts a stop to the threatened wrangling. Edric replies 
with mach hauteur ; reminding the prince, that as his colleague 
in the regency, he is for the present, his equal. This scene 
is not wanting in colloquial vigour. ‘The best thing in it, and 
one of the best. in the play, is a speech of Edmund's, con- 
trasting the buoyant phamtasies, and graceful witcheries of 
his youth, when he used to 


“ Look round 
Upon the superficial face of things, 
And like the swallow, skim the smoothest wave ;” 


with “ the dark days of reality” whieh now beset him, with 
their freight of austere duties, toils and dangers, which he 
seems to chide for not coming fast enough. 


“‘ Welcome the storms of life! Welcome the strife 
That flashes round the stations of the great, 
Like lightnings o’er the mountain-tops! Why, ay,— 
I was not made to lie for ever on 
The lap of joy. Tl strain my caglet-wing 
Against these tempests, and with dauntless eye 
Look up unto this sun of Denmark.” P, 27. 


This is very natural. Few'persons have stood, for the first 
time, on the brink of a preeipice, without something, very 
like an inclination to leap down it. 

We are next introduced to Edric in his solitary meditation. 
Of course, according to dramatie usage, whereto the memory 
of man goeth not to the contrary, he thinks aloud: ‘though so 
wary a politician might perhaps consider that stone walls have 
ears. iis reflections ure not inelegantly expressed, but a 
soliloquy should never look like a set speech, unless it is 
delivered by a lover or a poet or some sach personage, who 
may be supposed te talk for amusement. Then having once 
past over ‘ faction’s wildest sea;” this gloomy plotter enter- 
tains himself with tossing the tempest’s surge from his stem ; 
and runs on for half a score lines about pleasure’s bannered 
bark, summer waves, hollow frothy bubbles, and chafing 
eddies, boiling and fretting and babbling in the wake of 
greatness, and other pretty things of the same sort, which 
might have been ‘picked out of a Gradus ad Parnassum, 
article Sea. The broken metaphors of our early dramatists 
are far less offensive, than these long spun out abortions of 
half-formed allegories; than which nothing canbe more unlike 
the natural operation of a busy, joyless mind, The speech is 
broken off by the entrance of Cornwall, a subordinate villain, 
a sort of Buckingham, who eT upon himself the trouble of 
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suggesting in plain terms to Edric, what Edric has suggested 
to Tee in dark hints, or flowery riddles. ‘The desperate habit 
of hypocrisy, which uses deceit, when not designing to deceive, 
is finely exposed in the conference of these two courtiers. So 
testily desirous, yet so nervously fearful of coming to the 

int, so eager for flattery, which they cannot believe, so slow 
in unveiling ‘‘ the secret map of troubled thought,” courting 
promise upon promise, and request upon request, while all the 
time, each knows well enough what the other would be at, by 
the mere sympathy of base ambition. It is, in truth, an 
excellent dialogue in itself, and artfully subservient to the 
involution of the plot, and the developement of the principal 
character. Nothing can be finer than the half natural, half 
affected alarm of Edric, when Cornwall presumes to clothe 
in a distinct proposition, the wish that tempts him. The fear 
that what one has observed may be detected by more, is 
skilfully wrapped up. A less thoughtful writer, would have 
made Edric express it, and so infringed upon the specious 
delicacy of that living lie, a politic schemer. 


“ CoRNWALL (kneeling ). 


The evils which have wrung Duke Edric’s heart 
King Edric may redeem. 


EDRIC. 


My lord!—how say you? 
The skill is hazardous that probes men’s min 
Beware !—if you judge wrong, you do a wrong 
That cautious wisdom should avenge; but if 
Rightly you surmise—he that shuts such dreams, 
As you now give a body to, within 

The deep and gloomy shadows of the mind, 

May not be thankful that rash hands should drag 
The pallid monsters from their den. 


CORNWALL. 


Forgive 
This rash— . 


EDRIC (hastily). 


Dear Ethelmar! the human soul 
Is a more sensitive and plastic thing, 
— to temptation, ductile in desire, 
the monks picture when they people hell. 
Art thou their fiend? thus, with a breath, to give 


A palpable shape to that which else had sl 
The ‘ben abortion of the imperfect mind. ua 


Ye wild su ions ! desperate hopes !—Say, where, 
Where iaithes thea! fire within edies eves ok ta 3s 
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Where is that black corruption on my skin— 
Where that o’erboiling of the feverish heart, 
Rushing in venont to the parched lip, 


That thus presumptuously thou tempt’st me, tearing 
Phantom Ambition from his.cloudy e, 
To clothe him in my mortal garb?” P, 39. 


At length he determines. 


«¢ Cornwall, I’ll trust thee: 
Yet rashly hast thou ravished confidence. 
On thy head be the sin.” 


The scene, though excellent, is rather long ; not too lon 
rhaps to be natural; for tediousness is very natural. 
owards the end the plotters begin to speak plain, and more 
than hint the necessity of destroying those who stand between 
them and their aim. It concludes with another soliloquy, 
much better than the former. There is something finely 
Satanic in Edric’s self-complacency. The two knaves part, 
with a common notion in their heads; each thinks hi the 
cleverer of the two, and exults in having cheated the other. 
Part the Second is headed ‘‘ The Intriguers ;” a title so like 
that of the former, that itis almost a distinction without a 
difference. Here we are introduced to Edmund in love with 
the wife, or daughter, or ward, (he is not exactly certain 
which,) of Sigiferth, an ancient nobleman. He has, however, 
some ready arguments to prove that she cannot be a wife. 
His discrimination of matron and maiden loveliness is pecu- 
liarly happy. Indeed Sir Aubrey is almost always successful 


when he speaks of woman. 
* Wives will have 


An air that shows the matron, staid and comely ; 
Collected in their virtue, as becomes such 

Who, knowing what vice may be, can restrain it ; 
A wide benignity of eye, that smiles 

(Like mother Nature in her gentlest mood) 

With the soft gaze of pleased maternity, 

On all around that’s good. But she I wot of 
Has all the virgin’s shyness, and her foot 

A fawn-like elasticity, that suits not 

Forms that have been the,shrine of infant life. 
She is the mountain flower, whom never eye 
Hath mark’d but mine, and never hand shall gather 
From its sweet nest but mine.” P. 52. 


It is not hard to perceive whither these nice distinctions 
tend; but not quite so obvious, why a love-sick youth should 
make a grey statesman, for ever leaning to the prudential, 
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his confidant: er accomplice in an enterprize. 
Authors are. too apt, iw order to heap @ licavier condem- 
nation upon their villains, to engage them im business where- 
with they could ave no probable concern. It must be owned, 
that Edric’s office, is one for which the poet has taken tolerable 
- eare to qualify him; being simply to detain Edmund in 

council by prolonging the discussions. He complies after a 
few scruples, as in duty bound, 

Edmund launches ont, in ‘praise of his fair one, into a 
strain of elegant exaggeration, almost too fine for a lover. 
Those who engage to amplify or diminish, should beware of 
every thing definite, and particularly of weights and measures. 
We really cannot, and could not, even when in love, conceive 
a waist, ‘* which a stripling’s hand could compass ;”' still less 
could we imagine it a beauty. 


Edvic concludes, as uswal, with a soliloquy, whith begins 
remarkably well. 


“T do begin to think there’s virtue in 
My new ambition ; Fate so leagues herself 
Accomplice to thy will. ‘Tlie brothers woo 
One mistress—prosperously may they woo! 
It isa charitable wish, and likely 
To yield contentment, ’ti] each knows his wrong.’’ P. 63. 


We have loitered in the commencement, in order to disclose; 
as well as we may, the two principal characters. But we must 
dispatch the sequel of the piot more briefly. Edmund has 
a brother named Edwy, called King of Churls, who, enter- 
tains a churlish passion for Algitha, the object of Irenside’s 
purer affection, By the treacherous contrivance of Edric, 
the brothers, unknown to each other, meet in Sigiferth’s garden. 
The aged husband, who, was any way to be got rid of, is 
butchered by Edwy, who is wounded in turn by the hand of 
Edmund. A discovery ensues; and Edric covers his disap- 
pointment as best he can. Edmund is subsequently married 
to Algitha. Edric plots with Canute on the one hand ; with 
Queen Emma, to whose bed he aspires, on the other ; engaging 
with the former, to betray his soyereign and country at the 
battle of Ashdown, with the latter to remove Edmund, in 
order to make way for Emma’s children. With poetical 
justice, and we believe, with historic truth, he is deceived by 
both. For Emma gives her hand to Canate, and that prince 
refuses the traitor the promised reward of his treason. He 
retarns to Edmund, in shame and povérty. The young 
monarch dismisses him with life, but forbids him his presence. 
Hence arises a deadly revenge. He sows murmurs in the 
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camp; infuses an opinion among the soldiery, that Edmund 
devoted to the pleasures of new wedlock, neglects the duties 
of a warrior. In compliance with popular outcry, though 
against his better judgment, the English monarch challenges 
Canute to single combat; the fight ensues; Edmand is on 
the point of victory ; offers his adversary life ; it is disdained. 
He bids him take another sword. Canute replies— 


“ By Heaven! I hate thee more for this disdain, 
Than for thy prowess, Edmund! Oh for vengeance ! 
Oh for a valiant arm, bravely to rid me 
Of this foul shame! Ay, I would raise that arm 
And head, above his proudest peers.”” P. 199. 


Edric grasps at the offer ; murders Edmund by a treacherous 
blow ; and is rewarded with the literal fulfilment of Canute’s 
promise; that is to say, dispatched upon the stage, with a 
threat that his head shall be set 


“ Higher than ever steeple 
Reared its sky-piercing vane.” 


Such is the frame, upon which Sir Aubrey has hung a web 
of rich and fanciful poesy. We would gladly enlarge our quo- 
tations, but we have given a fair sample, and it is by no means 
our intention to relieve the reader, who may be pleased with 
these specimens, from the perusal of the work from whence 
they are culled. We would, however, direct his attention in 
particular, to the scenes between Edmund and am in 
which there is much loyeliness and perfect purity. The union 
of craft and haughty dignity in the character of Emma, is dis- 
played with considerable skill ; but Edric’s sentiments towards 

er, lawless as his object is, are such as could not have existed 
in such aheart as his, The description of Canuteand Edmund 
preparing for battle, is good, but diffuse and florid. We 
have left ourselves no room to particularize the merits of the 
shorter pieces. They all are creditable to the feelings of their 
author, most of them to his power. ‘The Lamentation of Ire- 
land is not very new in thought, nor remarkably vigorous in 
expression, yet it may he read with pleasure. The sonnets 
are of a higher strain, There is a truth, a sincerity, a manly 
earnestness about them, which dignifies the warmth of domestic 
affection, which seems to have prompted their composition. 
We cannot close our observations better, than by extracting 
the following effusion, which coneludés the volume. 


«“ There I beheld them last !—nay, still behold ! 
The mother and the son, both on one bicr, 
In their smiall coffins sleeping! both so dear 
To meand mine! The heavy death-bell toll’d, 
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And there was gathering of the young and old 
Round those sad obsequies. I, in the rear, 
Stepp’d, in slow grief, and deep religious fear, 

Wrapping my heart in my cloak’s silent fold. 

And as the earth on each dark coffin-lid 
Fell, there were tears, (oh, how sincere !) and cries 

From the thick-crowding poor that rose unbid ; 

Ay, in far countries there were streaming eyes, 

And bosoms choked with sobs—such as suit well 

A loss whose memory is indelible!’ P.' 292. 


* tT 


Art. III. Letters io and from Henrietta, Countess of Suf- 
folk, and her Second Husband, the Hon. George Berkeley, 
from 1712 to 1767. With Historical, Biographical, and 
Explanatory Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 10s. Murray. 1824. 


Tue Countess of Suffolk filled a distinguished place in the 
Courts of George I. and George II. ; and _ her contempora- 
ries, and posterity also, until the appearance of the corres- 
pondence now before us, have not been very tender of her 
reputation. In her own days, and even in ours, she has al- 
ways been accredited as the mistress of the latter of these 
Princes. Without deciding upon this delicate matter, which 
now it seems is mooted for the first time, we must admit, in 
common justice, that nothing in the present letters bears 
testimony to the scandal; that neither by her own pen nor 
that of any of her correspondents is the Countess written 
down aught but an agreeable and clever Woman: and more- 
over, that Horace Walpole, who conversed on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with her during her lifetime, and in his cus- 
tomary manner defamed her after her death, is convicted, as 
far as regards Lady Suffolk, of a more than usual portion of 
inaccuracy and malignity. 

In a short biographical notice (in a great measure framed 
onthe Reminiscences of the noble author just named,) we are 
informed that Henrietta Hobart was born about 1688 ; that 
shewas the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, and sister 
of Sit John Hobart, afterwards created Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. Her father was killed in a duel while she was yet 
an infant, and before she attained her majority she married 
the Hon. Charles Howard, afterwards ninth Ear! of Suffolk. 
‘The match was in every respect unfortunate : their income 
was too contracted for their rank, the husband’s temper was 
violent, and the situation in which the wife was soon to be 
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placed, even ‘if she continued’ strictly faithful, might yet 
justify some feeling of jealousy: Horace Walpole goes still 
farther, and represents him in strong terms to be worthless 
and contemptible to the last degree. If the anecdote be 
true which he retails, of his permitting Mrs. Howard to dis- 
pose of her matchless hair to pay the expense of a dinner 
which he gave to the Electoral Ministers, we scarcely think 
that Lord Orford has expressed himself too ferociously. 
On repairing to Hanover, Mrs. Howard became ularly 
acceptable to the Electress Sophia, so well known in her 
time to all Protestant congregations. The Electoral Prin- 
cess equally distinguished her; and on the accession of 
George I. Mr. Howard was appointed Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the King, and ‘Mrs. Howard one of the Bed- 
chamber-women to the Princess of Wales. 

Henceforward, according to common report, and her hus- 
band’s belief, neither of them perhaps the most credible au- 
thorities, Mrs. Howard became the reigning favourite of the 
heir apparent. There is no doubt, and these letters afford 
sufficient evidence of the fact, that she was at least thought 
to possess an influence which none but the tenderest connec- 
tion could maintain ; and that it was chiefly upon her shrine 
that the votaries of patronage and preferment consumed 
their incense. ‘Horace Walpole, as we have before said, is 
explicit in the eharge, if indeed that can be called a charge 
which he treats as a well known and undoubted fact, not at- 
tempted to be kept secret from the world. In the existence 
of this intrigue, it is just possible that he and every body 
else acquainted with the innermost manners of the Court 
might most unaccountably be deceived ; but he could not be 
mistaken in the publicity which the injared or the ultra sus- 
picious husband gave to his real or imagined disgrace, It 
might be a blunder to assert that his wife was unfaithful; 
but the guards and the rabble who one night heard him 
vociferously demanding her restoration in the quadrangle of 
St. James’s must have been under the power of glamourye if 
they were deceived: and there are pros athe w these letters 
which prove the story recorded in the iniscences, that 
the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Ilay protected Mrs. 
Howard’s carriage from an apprehended attack by her hus- 
band’s friends’ on the road between the palace and the 
Prince’s house at Richmond. The editor of these vee 
states, that not in Mrs. Howard’s correspondence with the, 
King, nor in the notes of her conversation with the Queen, . 
nor in any of her most confidential papers, has he 
single trace of this intercourse. In conversations with 
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Queen the pretensions of a rival were not very likely to be 
noticed ; and into confidential papers (notwithstanding the 
little reserve with which the correspondence is here printed,) 
the public must not ask for farther insight than an editor in 
his Tapeation chooses to give; but we sbould have been well 

to have had permission to judge for ourselves of the 
tone with which Lady Saffolk addresses her Royal Master ; 
and we cannot but sarmise that the total suppression of 
every letter between. these parties (the existence of which 
we are authorized to suppose,) is a strong confirmation that 
they contain evidence which would not tend to the establish- 
ment of the lady’s unblemished fame. 

‘Tbe hypothesis by which the dissension between Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard is here accounted for, depends upon the well 
known quarrel between George I, and his son; and it is 
pretended that the high posts held by the husband and wife 
in the respective households, necessarily involved them also 
as seconds in the dispute. It is added, that on the death of 
George 1. the cause having ceased, Mr. Howard’s violence 
began to subside also, and a formal separation was speedily 
eflected. Horace Walpole’s is a simpler account; less it 
must be allowed to the credit of the Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, but more in accordance with his received character, 
and we fear with the nature of the gallantry of Courts, 
After the failure of his plan of carrying off Mrs, Howard 
(long before the death of George 1.) “ a negociation was 
commenced with the obstreperous husband, and he sold his 
own noisy honour and the possession of his wife, for a pen- 
sion of £.1,200 a year,” 

In 1731, Mr. Howard succeeded to the Earldom of Sal- 
lolk ; and as etiquette did not permit his Countess to retain 
the subordinate post of Bedchamber-woman, an arrangement 
was made by which she became Mistress of the Robes. Her 
lime was now more at ber own disposal than before, and 
much of it was passed at Marble Hill, near ‘T'wickenham, the 
most classic ground on English soil. Lords Burlington and 
Pembroke designed the house, Pope and Lord Batburst laid 
out the gardens, and Gay, Swift, and Arbathnot superin- 
teaded the establishment. The neighbourivg villa of the 
great poct has been displaced by the haberdashering taste of 
a collector of buhd and bijouterte, and Marble Hill itself has 
been exposed to some peril from the spiritual freaks of a re- 
eent Swedenborgian tenant; but it still exists one of the 
chief ornaments ef the rich meadows on which it stands, and as 


capable as ever of bolding a conversation, if circumstances 
requited it, with Richmond Hill, 
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Lord Saffotk died in 1733; in the follewing year his relict 
itted Court; and in the next married the Hon. George 
Berkeley, youngest son of the second. Earl of. Berkeley. 
He died in 1746, and, if we may form a judgment from his 
letters here given, atoned by the cordiality of his affection 
for her former conjug won by By By him she had no 
issue ; by her first husband she had a son, afterwards Earl of 
Suffolk, Lady Suffolk died in July, 1767. The papers 
from which these volumes, are selected were bequeathed by 
her to her nephew the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and by him 
to his daughter the present Dowager (we beg pardon, Emily,) 
Marchioness of Londonderry. list of correspondents is 
most brilliant; scarcely a personagé of those days distin- 
aished for rank or wit can be named who is not am them ; 
But the reader must not expect to be dazzled by the splendour 
ofthis galaxy. AS a whole the collection is dull. Some bright 
sparks here and there break out: but if the post-bags of our 
own days are filled. in like manner, we cannot but congratu- 
late the venerable Mr. Freeling, that he is no longer ex- 
gerted, like Lord Lovell and other official predecessors, 
iligently to inspect and to give an account of their contents. 
he correspondence opens and concludes with letters from 
Lord.Chesterfield. They are among the best in the collec- 
tion; but there are passages in them which out of regard 
for his, lordship’s seloivwtedgen pre-eminence as an arbiter 
elegantiarum, might have been safely omitted; and it is at 
best but an incautious eulogy in the editor to,speak of that 
nobleman as ‘‘ having enjoyed the highest reputation for all 
sorts of merit that any man ever, perhaps, obtained from his 
contemporaries.” e need not more distinetly allade to 
certain kinds of merit to which Lord Chesterfield made no 
pretence ; and the want of which perhaps may add, in the opi- 
nipn of some, to the sovereignty of his politeness. While 
ambassador at the Hague his days were not spent quite ac- 
cording to his taste; if we may judge from the followmg 
picture. 


‘“« My morning is entirely taken up in doing the King’s business 
very ill, and my own atill worse ; this lasts till I sit down to dinner 
with fourteen or fifteen people, where the conversation is cheerful 
enough, being animated by the patronazza, and other loyal healths. 
The evening, which begins at five o'clock, is wholly sacred te 
pleasures; as, for instance, the Forault till six ; then either a very 
bad French play, or a reprize at quadrille with three ladies, the 
youngest apwards of fifty, at which, with a very ill run, one may 
lose besides one’s time, three florins; this lasts till ten o’cléck, at 
which time I come home, reflecting with satisfaction on the'inno- 
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cent amusements of a well spent day, that leave no sting behind 
them, and go to bed at eleven, with the testimony of a good 
conscience.” Vol. I, P. 289. 


Lord Chesterfield’s letters from Bath and Scarborough are 
written with considerable ease and gaiety, and may be ao- 
ceptable as curious, and probably as faithful sketches of the 
society frequenting those places. The chief interest how- 
ever has passed away with the local nothings to which the 
related; and it is troublesome to be compelled to read wi 


a perpetual commentary. 


* Your kinswoman, the Duchess of Norfolk, had like the other 
day to have been the innocent cause of Mrs, Buckley's death, 
Mrs. Buckley was bathing in the Cross Bath, as she thought, in 
perfect security, when of a sudden her Grace, who is considerably 
increased in bulk even since you saw her, came, and like the great 
leviathan, raised the waters so high, that Mrs. Buckley's guide 
was obliged to hold her up in her arms to save her from drowning, 
and carry her about like a child.’ Vol, II. P. 162. 


In‘the two following letters, written in masquerade, we 
think Horace Walpole bears the bell away from his rival 


wit. 


“ Lonp CHEsTERFIELD (in the Character of his Footman ) to Lavy 
SurFoLk. 
™ Bath, Nov. 6, 1766. 

‘* May it please your Ladyship,—My lord told me as how that 

it was your ladyship’s orders that I should write you a card to ac- 

uaint you how he did after his journey hither; but with submis- 
sion to his agp” I thought that that would be too great a pre- 
sumption in one like me, to a lady of your quality, to send you 
such a card as we carry twenty times a day in town, and therefore 
I chose the way of a letter, as the most r ul of the two. For 
you must know, that we London footmen pick up a sort of second- 
hand good manners from keeping good company, and especially 
from waiting at table, where we glean up some scraps of our mas- 
ters’ -breeding—if they have any. 

« To say the truth, I cannot very well understand why my lord 
would rather employ my hand than his own in writing to your lady- 
ship; and if I dare say so, I think he was a good deal out in point 
of eatin s which 1 wonder at the more, because I have heard 
him say that there was nobody in the world that he honoured and 
respected more than your ladyship, and that you was the oldest 
acquaintance, friend, and fellow-servant that he had: and indeed, 
I believe he spoke what he thought ; for you know he could have 
no reason for telling an untruth in my hearing, who was not then 
very likely to have an opportunity of telling it you again. 

* But to come to the point,—my lord was very much fatigued 
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with his journey, not ee (as I heard him say) what he was 
thirty years ago—I believe he might have said . However, 
he is pretty well for him; but often complains that he feels a sen+ 
sible decay both of body and mind, and, between you and I, I 
think not without reason ; for I, who see him eve Ys can, not- 
withstanding, observe a considerable alteration in him, and by no 
means for the better: and so I rest, with duty and respect, &c. 

“ THomas ALLEN.” 


“ Horxace WALpoLE (in the Character of Lady Suffolk's Maid) to 
ri Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


[In answer to the foregoing. The letter is indorsed * Lady Suffolk 
to Lord Chesterfield,’ but it is in Walpole’s hand ; and the praise 
of Lady Suffolk certainly never came from her own pen, | 


' “ Lack.a-day, Mister Thomas, I niver was yet in such a parlous 
confusion, te be sure now in my life’s-time. Says my lady’s wo- 
man, says she, * Betty, _ says as how you must write to 
Mister Thomas, my Lord hatdyeailum’s man.—** Me, ma’am ?” 
says I,—** Yes,’’ says she, '“ you,'’ says she,—‘“ Blessid fathers !’’ 
says I, ‘I never writ to a man in my days,” says I, * but our 
farmer, and he can’t read ; but I know he gets the doctur to read it 
for him—and so that’s no sin you know.” —“ Nay, nay,” says she. 
—‘* Well, well,” says I, * God's will and my lady's be done,— 
We poor folks must do as we are bid: Heaven is above all; and 
if grate folks makes us do ill, they are ansurable for it.”—How- 
sumdever, I wishes I had gon to my Lady Huntintan; I mout 
have bettir'd myself, and had vails, and gon to Heavn into the 
bargin. But I must be a fool, and needs see Lundun town; and 
now see what cums on it—And so now I am talkin of Lundun, I 
wishes you and your lord were at Old Nick—God forgive me !— 
for here have I been turmoilin and puzelin my poor brains to write 
to a Jackadandy, and mist my Lord Mare’s show, and the grate Al- 
derman Becford, and Lord Timple, and the Duke’s Grace of Nor- 
thumberlandshire, and all the fine folks; and Jeny has seen um, 
and got a sweet-hart into the bargin: nay, and what’s worserur 
and worserur, I supose I shall only be flouted and jeer'd by you 
and your fello sarvants; for they says as how your lord is the 
gratest wit in all England, and so I suppose you fansis yourself the 
seeund, and will make a mock of a girl. But I says my 
prairs, and goes to hear Doctur Madin, and he says if we be 
scorn’d of man, we shall get bettir plasesin next world, if we 
cums with a charactur; and he has been so graseful as to promis 
me one for half-a-crown; and to be sure now he shall have the 
first I gits, aftur I have bout me a negligee and a few odd things 
that I wants. And so my lady is pure well, only she coffs a litel,_ 
now and then, all day long, and she says, and so says Mister Rusil, 
our butler, that your lord may be asham’d of himself—so he may— 
to say he grows old; for he niver was spritlier in his born days; 
and to be sure, between you and J, my lady is hugely fond of him, 
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and I wishes with all my heart, so I do, that it prove a match, for 
she is as good a lady as ever trod in shoolether : and so, with love 
to all frinds ~excusin this scraul, | rests 
* Yours til deth, 
‘¢ Mister Thomus Allen. EvizeserH Waastarr.”’ 


Vol. IL. P. $34. 


Gay was much distinguished by Mrs. Howard. He writes 
thas to her from Dijon. : 


“T am now at Dijon in Burgundy, where, last night, at an ordi- 
nary, I was surprised by a question from an English gentleman, 
whom I had never seen before: hearing my name, he asked me if 
I had any relation or acquaintance with myself, and when I told 
him I knew no such person, he assured me that he was an intimate 
acquaintance of Mr. Gay’s at Londoa. There was a Scotch gentle- 
maa, who all supper time was teaching some French gentlemen the 
force and propriety of the English language; and, what is seen 
very commonly, a young English gentleman with a Jacobite go- 
vernor. A French marquis drove an abbé from the table by rail- 
ing against ‘the vast riches of the Church; and another marquis, 
who squinted, endeavoured to explain transubstantiation ; “ thata 
thing might not be what it really appeared to be, my eyes,” says 
he, ** may convince you; I seem at present to be looking on you; 
but, on the contrary, I see quite on the other side of the table,” 
I do not believe that this argument canverted one ef the heretics 
present; for all that J learned ‘by him was, that to believe tran- 
—aptentietien it is necessary not to see the thing you seem to 
00K at. 

‘** So much I have observed on the conversation and manners of 
the people. As for the animals of the country, it abounds with 
bugs, which are exceedingly familiar with strangers; and as for 
plants, garlick seems to be the favourite production of the country, 
thoogh for my own part I think the vine preferable to it; when I 
publish my travels at large, I shall be more particular; in order to 
which, to morrow | set out for Lyons, from thence to Montpelier, 
and.so to Paris; and soon after I shall pray that the winds may be 
favourable, [ mean, to bring you from Richmond to Londen, or me 
from London to Richmond ; so prays, &c. J. Gay.” 

Vol, I. P. 33, 


It has been usual to impute great blame to the powerful 
friends who, it ts said, so long amused themselves with and 
neglected Gay. Mrs. Howard, we think, is completely 
cleared by the following statement, and by the admirable 
reply of Lady Betty Germaine to a morose and snarling 
letter from Swift, already published in his oorrespon- 
dence, and republished in that now before us. But we can- 
not bring ourselves to call that an indecorous pride which 
refused the comparatively menial office of gentleman usher to 
a younger Princess ; and we must hold that the Minister who 
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made Gay a Commissioner of the lottery, was as little “* smit 
with the love of song,” as that other, who made Burs an 
exciseman. 


“ Gay, beloved by every body, was supposed to be especial 
patronized by Mrs. Howard ; but that setrelaibe (and perhaps wad 
indiscretions of the simple bard himself) ensured him, i és suit, 
the discountenance of Queen Caroline, and the opposition of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Swift, displeased with Mrs. Howard on’ his-own 
account, affected to quarrel with her for her imputed neglect. of 
poor Gay. Lady Betty Germaine in, two excellent letters printed 
amongst those of Pope and Swift, defended the sincerity of Mrs. 
Howard ; but it was not till after the death of both the queen and 
George II. that it was fully known how little was the influence of 
the favourite, and how absolute that of the queen. But, after all, 
there is reason to doubt whether Gay’s grievances were not over- 
rated, His tory friends, who did not choose to avow their own 
cause of quarrel against Walpole and the queen, were not unwil- 
ling to make a pretext of his. Let us endeavour to set right a 
point of literary history. Gay, far from being persecuted, appears 
to have been favoured by people in power. He was selected in 
1714, to be secretary of he mission which conveyed to the Bruns- 
wick family the news of the illness of Queen Anne, and of its own 
approaching accession. Gay’s friends confess that his own awk- 
wardness and simplicity threw away this opportunity of recom- 
mending himself; and the truth is, that “in simplicity a child,” 
he was wholly incapable of business. In 1724, we find him 
licly and actively patronised by the prince’s court. In 1727, on 
the accession of George IT. he was offered the situation of gentle- 
man usher to one of the young princesses. This office, Gay—undet 
the advice of his friends—refused as an ey wif Where the ip- 
dignity was is not easily discovered; the kind of place fit for Gay 
was a small sinecure which might afford him bread, and leave him 
leisure for his literary pursuits ; and such was the office proposed to 
him: for one of higher and more important duties his temper and 
habits incapacitated him ; nor does it seem sach a violent indignity, 
that he, whose greatest merit at that time was his “ Fables,”’ writ- 
ten for one royal child, should have been appointed to ‘a nominal 
office about another royal child. But a most important fact has 
not hitherto been noticed by any of Gay’s biographers, though 
traces of it are to be found. in his correspondence. He was, 
1722, during the height of Walpole’s power, appointed a commis. 
sioner of the lottery, a place in the minister's immediate gift, of re- 
spectable emolument and little labour. It is true that his name 
was omitted from the commission in 1731, but surely that might 
have been fairly expected (even if his state of health did not ac- 
count for the omission) after the publication of The Beggar's 
A tie which he professedly wrote as a satire on the court, and on 

alpole and Lord Townshend personally ; and it is painful to find 
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a man of Gay’s talents expressing himself in the style of a mere 
party hireling.—* It is my hard fate,’ he says to Pope, in allusion 
to the fables written for the prince, and The Beggar’s Opera written 
against the court ;—* it is my hard fate that 1 must get nothing 
whether I write for them, or aguins¢ them.’ 

** On the whole, then, it seems, that the abuse which has been 
so long and so largely lavished on Queen Caroline, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and Mrs. Howard, for neglect or persecution of 
Gay, is undeserved, and particularly by the last.” Vol. I. P. 31. 


Some letters from that true hero of romance, the Earl of 
Peterborough, are of a most extraordinary cast. At sixty-five, 
when either married or engaged to another woman (Mrs. Ro- 
binson), he addressed Mrs. Howard, then forty, and the wife 
ef another man, in the worst strain of Euphuistical gallantry. 
The lady appears to have been teazed by his perseverance, 
for she called in Gay as a coadjutor in some of her replies. 
It is probable that the following is from his hand. When we 
assure our readers that it is the best in the series, they will 
not regret that we do not extend our extracts. 


‘‘ T have carefully perused your lordship’s letter about your fair 
devil and your black devil, your hell and tortures, your heaven and 
happiness—those sublime expressions which ladies and gentlemen 
use in their gallantries and distresses. 

“I suppose, by your fair devil, you mean nothing less than an 
angel. If so, 7 lord, I beg leave to give some reasons why I think 
a woman is neither like an angel nor a devil, and why successful and 
unhappy love do not in the least resemble heaven and hell. _It is 
true, you may quote ten thousand gallant letters and precedents 
for the use of these love terms, which have a mighty captivating 
sound in the ears of a woman, and have been with equal propriety 
applied to all women in all ages, 

‘In the first place, my lord, an angel pretends to be nothing 
else but a spirit. If, then, a woman was no more than an angel, 
what could a lover get by the pursuit ? 

«« The black devil is a spirit too, but one that has lost his beauty 
and retained his pride. Tell a woman this, and try how she likes 
the simile. 

“« The pleasure of an angel is offering praise ; the pleasure of a 
woman is receiving it. 

“ Successful love is very unlike heaven ; because you may have 
success one hour, and lose it the next. Heaven is unchangeable. 
Who can say so of love or lovers? 

“In love there are as many heavens as there are women; 80 
that, if a man be so unhappy as to lose one heaven, he need not 
throw himself headlong into fell. 

“ This thought might be carried further. But perhaps you will 
ask me, if a woman be neither like angel or devil, what is she like? 
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IT answer, that the only thing that is like a woman is—another 
WOMAN. 

«« How often has Lees lordship persuaded foreign ladies that no- 
thing but them could make you forsaké your dear country! But at 
present I find it is more to your purpose to tell me that L am the 
only woman that could prevail with you to stay in your ungrateful 
country.” Vol. I. p. 154. 


The great grandson of the celebrated Hampden is placed 
by these letters in remarkable contrast to the Puritanism and 
Republicanism of his ancestor. After holding the offices of 
Teller of the Exchequer and ‘Treasurer of the Navy, he 
ruined himself, and became a large defaulter to the Public, 
by embarking in the South Sea scheme. On his dismissal, 
he was nearly 80,000/. in debt to the Crown, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed for vesting in trustees his real and 
personal estate, fur making some provision for his wife and 
family, and for better securing the monies owing by. him. 
Through Mrs. Howard, he proffered his electioneering in- 
terest to George II. when Prince of Wales; and, on the ac- 
cession of that Prince to the Crown, he threatened unless 
“this Royal family” would give him ‘‘ wherewith to. buy 
bread,” that he would “ soon take some service in some other 
family.” Finally, he wished to find any person who 
would pay the 4 Op which his seat had cost him, and 
whose election in his place he promised to secure on these 
terms; aud he expressed himself desirous, through Mrs, 
Howard's influence, to obtain the post of travelling tutor “ te 
any young geatleman, with a L00/. per annum salary.” How 
are the mighty fallen ! 

The happiness of the honour of a Royal visit is pourtrayed 
to the life, in the following despatch from Lady Orkney. She 
was the mistress of William iIL.; was called by Swift “ the 
wisest woman he ever knew ;” and, on her own shewing, in 
the present instance was an excellent housewife. 


“ Madam,—I give you this trouble out of the anguish of my 
mind, To have the Queen doing us the honour to dine here, and 
nothing performed in the order it ought ta have been! The stools 
which were set for the Royal family, though distinguished from ours, 
which I thought right, because the Princess oes sits so at qua- 
drille, put away by my Lord Grantham, and said there was no dis- 
tinction fromthe Princes and Princesses and the ladies. He directed 
the table-cloth, that there must be two to cover the table; for he 
used to have it so; in short, turned the servants’ heads. ‘They kept 
back the dinner too long for her Majesty after it was dished, and 
was set before the fire, and ~—e it look not well dressed, the Duke 
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of Grafton saying, there wanted a maitre d’hotel. All this vexed 
my Lord Orkney so—he tells me, he hopes I will never meddle 
more, if he could ever hope for the same honour; which I own I 
did too much, as I see by the success. But having done it for the 
late King, and was told that things were in that order, that it was as 
if his Majesty had lived here, I ventured it now. But I have pro- 
mised not to aim at it more.”’ Vo), I. p. 350. 


The character of Sir Robert Walpole, given below, was 
found among Lady Suffolk’s papers, carefully written and 
corrected in Swift's own writing. 


** With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 
He’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in his jest ; 
Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain, 
A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main ; 
Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders, 
By dint of experience, improving in blunders ; 
Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 
And selling his country to purchase his place ; 
A jobber of stocks by retailing false news; 
A prater at court in the style of the stews; 
Of virtue and worth by profession a giber ; 
Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 
Though I name not the wretch, you all know who i mean— 
’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain.” 
Vol. II. p. 32. 


Two letters, in very good English, written by the Comtesse 
de la Lippe, are too unimportant for extraction; we name 
them only for the sake of some anecdotes of her grandson, 
the Comte de la Lippe, with which they are accompanied. 
This brave officer is now chiefly known through Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s magnificent portrait. In his day he was one of the 
most gallant and accomplished soldiers in Europe ; though his 
courage now and then displayed itself in pranks which, in 
lesser men, the ill-natured might consider somewhat foolish. 


‘* During one of his visits to England, a friend (Mr. Hamilton) 
was driving him in a phaeton and four down Henley Hill; the 
Count happening to move, Mr. Hamilton, supposing him to be 
alurmed, desired him not to be afraid; upon which La Lippe qui- 
etly drew from his pocket a large knife, and cut the reins. Whether 
this was to show perfect carelessness of danger, or satirically to 
express that he thought himself as safe after the reins were cut as 
before, has rot been told. In his own territory in Germany, he 
amused himself with military manceuvres and experiments ; and one 
day he invited his little Court and visitors to dine with him after a 
review. ‘The dinner was served in a tent on the ground; and to- 
wards the latter end of the repast, the Count was observed to look 
several times at his watch, and to put it up again, and call for ano- 
ther bottle; at last some one asked the reason of this? ‘ Why,’ 
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said he, ‘ 1 have ordered this tent to be mined by a new method— 
it is to be blown up at a certain minute, and I am anxious to go 
out to see the explosion.’ The tent, it will readily be believed, 
was soon cleared, without waiting for the other bottle.” Vol, II. 
p- 38. 

It is probably forgotten by this time that the Castle Inn at 
Marlborough was once an ancient mansion of the Seymours. 
When Sir ue Smithson incorporated himself with that 
family and the Percys, he most disgracefully let this chateau 
as an hotel. Lady Vere describes it to Lady Suffolk as a 
prodigiously large house, with a fine garden, greatly gone to 
ruin, a wood, a running water, and a very high mount. How 
fearfully, if they had the power, would the ghosts of the 
Protectorand the proud Duke have handled any presumptuous 
Boniface who dared to stow his filthy beer in vaults which had 
never yet been tenanted with aught less rich than Canary and 
Malvoisie: but sic transit! in our own days we have seen 
the bearings and cognizances of the Plantagenets sacrile- 
giously torn from their sepulchres, and chaffered as old iron 
to some miserable tinkers, by those who ought to have been 
their custodes ; and it is not without the limit of probability, 
as the following passage will shew, that the seat of another 
Duke may, ere long, participate in the destiny of the palace 


of the Seymours. 


“ Lady Betty does not dare to write the Duke of Dorset an. 
account of this house, for fear it should put him in mind that some 
time or other it may be thought that Knowl* may make as conve- 
nient an inn for Tunbridge, as this does for Bath,”’ Vol, Il. p. 219. 


The two following letters are amusing, as connected with 
Court etiquette. The first is from Arbuthnot, who had been 
directed by Mrs. Howard to make some inquiries from the 
well-known Mrs. Masham, about the duties which fell to her 


share as bedchamber-woman to Queen Anne. 


“ Madam,—In obedience to your commands I write this to in- 
form you of some-things you desired me to ask Lady Masham, and 
what follows is dictated by her ladyship. 

“ The bedchamber-woman came in to waiting before the Queen’s 
prayers, which was before her Majesty was dressed. ‘The Queen 
often shifted in a morning : if her Majesty shifted at noon, 'the bed- 
chamber-lady being by, the bedchamber-woman gave the shift to 
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*« By the death, without issue, of the fourth Duke of Dorset, and the necessity 
of dividing the estate between his sisters, the realisation of this reverte of Lady » 
Vere becomes not improbable ; but there was no such excuse for Lord Northwme 
berland’s degradation of the House at Marlborough.” 
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the without any ceremony, and the /Jady put it on. Some- 
times, likewise, the bedchamber-woman gave the fan to the lady in 
the same manner; and this was all that the bedchamber-/ady did 
about the Queen at her dressing. 

*¢ When the Queen washed her hands, the page of the back-stairs 
brought and set down upon a side-table the basin and ewer; then 
the bedchamber-woman set it before the Queen, and knelt on the 
other side of the table over-against the Queen, the bedchamber- 
lady only looking on. The bedchamber-woman poured the water 
out of the ewer upon the Queen’s hands. 

“ The bedchamher-woman pulled on the Queen’s gloves, when 
she could not do it herself. 
er The page of the back-stairs was called in to put on the Queen's 
shoes. 

** When the Queen dined in public, the page reached the glass 
to the bedchamber-woman, and she to the lady in waiting. 

“¢ The bedchamber-woman brought the chocolate, and gave it 
without kneeling. . 


“In general the bedchamber-woman had no dependence on the 
lady of the bedchamber. 

** If you have the curiosity to be informed of any thing else, you 
shall have what information Lady Masham can give you; for I 
must tell you from myself that you have quite charmed her.” 

Vol. I. p. 292. 


The second is from Miss Power, a relation of Lady Suffolk, 


who had been recommended as a fit attendant for the Prin- 
cess Augusta. 


“ Madam, —The very first minute I could call my own, I sit down 
to write to your ladyship. Mrs. Robertson will tell you what my 
lodgings are, and how finished, that I need only say that it is quite 
a garret ; but I cannot possibly think it small; it is very warm, 
comfortable, and decent, and many happy hours I hope to pass in 
it. I have affairs of greater consequence to communicate, there- 
fore I shall leave this subject, and inform you of other particulars. 

“ By eleven o’clock this morning I was with Mrs. Pitt; that I 
was not there sooner, was owing to a note she wrote to me in an- 
swer to a note of mine. The princess came into the room where 
Mrs. Pitt and I waited, nobody with her but her children. She 
received me most "graciously, and did me the honour to ask me 
many questions of your ladyship, Lord and Lady Vere, and Lad 
Betty (Germaine). You will not expect, madam, that I should te 

ou how I answered and behaved, but I hope not extremely ill. 
Nhen her royal highness retired, which was in a few minutes, I 
was presented to the Lady Augusta. When that ceremony was 
over, the princess returned to the same room, and sat for her pic- 
ture. She was pleased to talk to me again for some time, and then 
asked the Lady Augusta if she would not carry me into her me weet 
ment. I followed her royal highness an. the Princess Eli 
into their dressing-room, My opinion was asked if I thought i 
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pretty. 1 was then bid to sit, and the Lady Augusta asked me ten 
thousand questions. My answers, I think, were not imprudent, and 
very true ; it is impossible for me to tell you all, or indeed a quarter 

art of what she said. A basket of flowers was brought to the 

ady Augusta, a present from Prince George. She desired to 
know if I loved flowers; on my saying I did, she took out a very 
fine nosegay, and gave itto me. The whole of the behaviour of 
both my royal mistresses was extremely gracious. I must pass 
over a hundred things they said, or I shall not have time to finish 
the letter. 

“ About half an hour after twelve, the things were brought in 
by a person whom it seems is under me, but speaks like a lady of 
the bedchamber. She has been about the Lady Augusta ever since 
she was born, and is greatly considered and indulged on that ac- 
count. No Mademoiselle de Chaire appeared, so I hear we have 
waitings, but how, I have not yet found out. 

‘‘ The Lady Augusta said she would dress, and desired me not 
to be the least hurried or discomposed. I obeyed, She was pleased 
to say I performed mighty well. (I hear since she told the princess 
I was very adroit.) The Lady Elizabeth I had nothing more to do 
to than comb her head,! and put on the same cap she wore before. 
You will easily believe I was glad when I had done. Innumerable 
questions were again put to me, but in the most obliging manner in 
the world ; among the rest, did I love birds? On my answering 
as I had before done on the flowers, parrots, parroquets, and a 
magpie were ordered to be brought in to their bedchamber—(I am 
to tell you they showed me all their rooms, which are three, a dress- 
ing-room, bedchmber, and closet for the Lady Augusta, and told 
me the history of the pictures)—this was the occasion of great mirth 
and entertainment for near an hour. 

‘‘ IT must not omit telling you the Lady Augusta expressed great 
concern I was not better lodged, and wondered how I should be 
able to endure so bad a room as she feared mine was; asked if my 
servant was there to get my roum aired, and proper for me to go 
into. 

«“ The Lady Elizabeth and I were together till three o'clock ; 
then Mrs. Pitt entered, and desired to know if she might not take 
me with her to prayers, which were going to begin. We went into 
the outer room, and there Miss Chudleigh, Miss Dives, Miss Moy- 
ston, and Mrs, Jane, the bedchamber-woman, stood, They all 
came up to me, and wished me joy, and then we prayed. I went 
home with Mrs, Pitt immediately after prayers, dined and drank 
coffee, and then came the garden way back ; found my toilette set- 
ting out, and my room in good order, Mrs. Graydon was the dresser 
of my toilette. 

“* As soon as she was gone, I sat down to write to your ladyship, 
but had not written six lines before 1 was interrupted by company 
coming ; and who should that be but Mrs, Pitt. She is most inex- 
‘pressibly obliging to me. She sat near a quarter of an hour with 
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me, commended my room and the furniture of it, desired me to 
give her compliments to you, and then departed. By Mrs. Pitt’s 
discourse I am on a pretty high foot in this house. I will say more 
of that when I know more. I have had a message from Miss Good- 
rick ; compliments, and she designs waiting on me very soon, Mrs. 
Pitt imagines every body, maids of honour, bedchamber-women, 
&c. will come to see me. , , 

‘“¢ I have written down every action and word of my own till this 
minute. I am alone, and therefore you must be told my thoughts. 
That I am very happy, and that I owe that happiness to you, I need 
not say ; so that, as it must be very obvious, I shall put it aside, 
and next tell you I feel a satisfaction, a joy inexpressible. When 
I look round, all that I see within this room is mine, and I cannot 
but feel grateful. And here I must leave my reflections, and haste 
to the conclusion, or I shall not have finished this letter in time. 
Mademoiselle de Chaire has been to visit me ; hopes to see me at 
her apartment ; shall be happy if she can have an opportunity, or 
have it in her power to be of any service to me in any thing I may 
command her. Before she left me, Miss Goodrick came in, was 
vastly my friend and humble servant too ; hoped I would make use 
of her to assist me in any way she could, ‘They both stayed with 
me till I was very heartily tired of them. My servant not at home, 
so I could not give them tea, and they robbed me of a very true 
pleasure ; notwithstanding which I was, I hope, very civil to them ; 

am sure I meant to be so. ‘They are both very, very, very fine 
ladies. I suppose they design to be intimate with me ; but that must 
not be ; but how I shall avoid it, I do not know. 

**] have obeyed you in not regarding either form or style in my 
letter. Never was a command before of so strange a nature; it 
cannot be disobeyed, because I cannot express the sense I have of 
my obligations to you, or how very much | am, &c. 

* MarGAret Power.” 
Vol. I. p. 223. 

Here we must stop, for upon the letters of Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Miss Chamber, or Miss Bellenden, we dare not venture. As 
specimens of the epistolary style of maiden ladies attached 
to the Court of the two first Georges, those of the last named 
are literary curiosities ; and we will not too severely visit their 
egregious indecency and grossness upon the fair writers them- 
selves, who penned them, no doubt, eccording to the standard 
of good breeding and modesty by which they had been trained. 
But we are bound to protest most solemnly against the flagrant 
dereliction of duty in an editor who bas permitted such ri- 
baldry to go forth to the public. The retrenchment of a 
few words can never purge away general offensiveness of 
meaning ; and as for asterisks, they serve as sign-posts 
and show-boards, —claram facem preferre pudendis, — to 
mark where contraband goods are deposited. There is no 
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reason to suppose that the ladies we have mentioned were 
more unguarded in their expressions than many of their con- 
temporaries ; and such being the case, it becomes a matter of 
surprise, that ‘‘ hissing infamy” has not been able to proclaim 
‘* what ills from beauty spring,” in more instances than those 
which have bestowed such unhappy immortality upon the 
names of Vane and Howe. 








Art. 1V. Percy Mallory, by the Author of Pen Owen. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1/.10s. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1824. 


LivELY and interesting as the work before us is, and de- 
cidedly superior, as it is considered, to the general run of 
novels, it nevertheless stands not a little in need of the salvo 
which we shall transfer from the conclusion to the beginning, 
as a necessary preparative for the marvellous inventions 


which await us. ‘ 


“* If the fastidious critic—and there are few of the tribe who are 
not so—should, in his scepticism, touching the truth of our narra- 
tive, urge the improbability of the facts—we have only to assure 
him, that the most improbable of these events have their foundation 
in plain matter of fact—and that there are readers who will, with- 
out owning it, perhaps, acknowledge this to themselves, and acquit 
the author even of exaggeration in the mode of recording them. 

“« ¢ Le vrai ne’st pas toujours le vraisemblable,’ and if it were, it 
would hardly be worth recording..—No man ventures on a st 
round the table, unless it has something to recommend it out of the 
common way—and if an unfortunate wight is caught in the act of 
reciting a ‘ says he,’ and ‘says she,’ and ‘so,’ without some re- 
deeming points of discursive fancy, he is for ever established as a 
Proser!’”? Vol. III. p. 347. 


All this may be very true ; but we would still remind the 
author, that although the most improbable events are daily 
happening, a novel composed of such events is like an histo- 
rical picture filled with horned women, Trish giants, and 
other past and possible phenomena. More skill is required 
to represent every day people in their every day costume, and 
with natural action, than to embody such rare eccentricities. 

It must be allowed, however, that the story before us, when 
read in detail, bears a much greater semblance of reasonable 
probability, than it is likely to do in the brief and dry abstract 
to which our limits confine as. ‘The leading incidents are as 
follows:—The Earl of Harweden, a personage as profligate 
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and selfish as the stock-lord or pere noble of novels usually 
is, supplants his brother, Mr. Levison Clarendon, in the 
affections of his aftianced bride, a young heiress whose sense 
of honour is not proof against a coronet. An irreparable 
breach ensues between the two brothers: and Mr. Clarendon, 
retiring to a property on the lakes of Cumberland, and as- 

uming the name of the relation from whom he inherits it, 
saarries a tenant’s daughter remarkable for her stupidity, and 
commences humourist and valetudinarian, as Mr. Levison 
Rycott, of Wolston Worthy. In the meanwhile, Lord Har- 
weden, having lost a succession of children in their infancy, 
and finding his countess again pregnant after a long interval 
of time, resalves in any event to secure an heir, and entrusts 
his agent and protegé, Clement Dossiter, with the task of 
purloining a male child, to be substituted, if necessary. A 
female is born, and Dossiter accordingly executes his com- 
mission under the disguise of a fictitious name, and with the 
help of Giles Mallory, a subordinate rogue. With the view, 
however, of serving a double purpose, and of ultimately cre- 
ating an interest with all parties, he secures the infant son of 
Mr. Rycott, to sapply his empleyer’s demand. A brisk pur- 
suit taking place, Giles Mallory, who is the active instrument 
in the villany, determines, in case of failure, not to lose his 
promised reward, and accordingly has his own child ready as 
a dernier resort, unknown to Dossiter. ‘This he eventually 
substitutes for young Rycott, who is dangerously hurt by an 
accident received during the pursuit, and whom Mallory 
pene on his wife as her own. The poor woman, after having 

een equally duped with Lady Harweden, and forced to re- 
store her supposed offspring to the Rycott’s, by whom sbe is 
traced to her retreat, is finally made the scape-goat, and 
transported for child-stealing, in company with Alice Halpin, 
her accomplice; while young Percy Rycott is restored, with 
the damage of a broken head, to his real owners, Dossiter 
supposing him all the while to be installed in the place which 
the child of Mallory is filling. In the process of time, the 
latter young gentleman, like the viper’s egg hatched by A’sop’s 
hen, fully developes all those latent propensities which are 
his natural birthright, very much to the dissatisfaction of his 
adopter, who of course feels no great natural affection for his 
suppositious heir. ‘The daughter for whom the nominal Lord 
Brandon has been substituted, is in the meanwhile educated 
abroad under the name of Louisa, or Loo Bellenden. On 
the death of her governante (an amiable and superior woman, 
selected by Dossiter merely to get quit of an incurred debt, 
and who knows nothing of her ward, save as an orphan), Loo 
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Bellenden is placed under the guidance of Dossiter’s sister, 
Mrs. Norcliffe, the evangelical ex-concubine of a deceased 
lord, and a dragon of pradery and spiritual pride, with whom 
she resides in the wilds of Cumberland, not far from Wolston 
Worthy. Here, during a ramble on the mountains, she meets 
at a lucky moment with Percy Rycott, grown into a handsome 
adventurous stripling, who rescues her when half fallen down 
a precipice, at the moment when a very large eagle is about 
to increase the embarrasment by devouring her. According 
to all established rule, and much to the disapprobation of his 
father and Mrs. Norcliffe, Percy becomes the favoured Pam 
who wins the fair Loo; but the young lady, much to her 
credit, rejects all engagements with her wealthy and well- 
connected lover, from independent motives. Before matters, 
however, come to any issue between the several non-content 
parties, Judith Mallory makes her appearance on the stage, 
returned from transportation; and, like widow Blackacre, 
lays legal claim to her full-grown “ minor.” ‘To the horror 
of poor Percy, whom she believes bona fide her own son, and 
to the utter discomfiture of his real parents, the pertinacious 
dame succeeds in establishing the identity of her offspring 
to the satisfaction of judge and jury. 

These untoward circumstances develope the real character 
of Percy, who has hitherto only appeared before us as a great 
boy very much in love. Declining the proffered adoption of 
the warm-hearted old humourist, while be spurns all com- 
munication with his vulgar and profligate mother, he sets off 
for London to seek his fortune, proud in the consciousness 
of his own manliness and independence, and happy in the 
assurance that Miss Bellenden’s scruples are removed by his 
altered circumstances. On his arrival in town, he is recom- 
mended by the unsuspecting Mr. Rycott to- the good offices 
of the very Dossiter of whom we have spoken, and who 
retains the Wolston Worthy agency as well as that of Lord 
Harweden. At Dossiter’s house, Percy and the latter 
nobleman meet, each ignorant of the others connexion with 
Mr. Rycott; and the spirited and ingenuous manners of the 
young man interest Lord Harweden in his favour. Lord 
Brandon is by this time requiting the fraudulent conduct of 
his supposed father by a series of mean and profligate con- 
duct, and finally falls a victim to a quarrel among the sharpers 
with whom he is connected. Percy, to whose knowledge 
the circumstances of the rencontre are accidentally brought, 
is led to divine the secret of Lord Brandon’s birth and sub- 
stitution, from facts which transpire, and draws in conse- 
quence from Lord Harweden, upon his death-bed, an avowal 
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of the whole mystery, and the claims and rank of his daughter. 
Armed with the authority of the dying nobleman, he rescues 
Miss Bellenden, or more properly Lady Louisa Clarendon, 
from the designs of Dossiter and his son upon her person and : 
fortune ; narrowly himself escaping detention in the private 
‘nadhouse to which they have duovied her under false pre- 
tences. In the mean while Lord Harweden dies, leaving the 
bulk of his property to his brother Mr. Levison Rycott, as 
an atonement for past injuries; and settling a handsome 
competence only on his daughter, whom the artifice of the 
Dossiters had induced him to believe weak in her intellects. 
Dossiter, who miscalculates his man, attempts to make a 
merit with the new Lord Harweden by suppressing the 

roofs of Lady Louisa’s birth; which however in consequence 
of the negligence of young Dossiter, fall into the hands of 
Percy, and the plotters are brought to open shame. Lord 
Harweden receives his newly-discovered niece with the 
utmost cordiality, and with her perfect concurrence, labours 
to unite her to Percy ; who, however, perseveringly refuses 
their tempting offers of fortune and connexion, on the ground 
of the blot in his own scutcheon. Circumstances however 
come to light, which clear up the difficulties occasioned by 
his unnecessary diflidence. One of the persons tried for the 
murder of Lord Brandon proves to be the husband of Judy 
Mallory, returned from transportation ; and in the course 
of the trial, is confronted with witnesses who establish the 
real identity both of Percy and the pseudo-nobleman. The 
former is joyfully reinstated in the honours which rightfally 
belong to him, and the story of course terminates happily 
with the marriage of the cousins. Such is the plot; a fuller 
and clearer abstract of which would have encroached on the 
patience of our readers, and our own prescribed limits. The 
author’s love of bustle and complication, and the conscious 
facility which he evidently feels in the use of these literary 
stimulants, appear to us to have led him into a good deal of 
unnecessary finesse ; and involve his readers, if not himself, in 
perplexities which require almost the perseverance and prac- 
tised acuteness of an Old Bailey counsel to unravel. The 
substitations, transfers, and recovery of the respective chil- 
dren for instance, and the processes by which their identity 
is ascertained, or said to be ascertained, (for we are not with- 
out our doubts upon this subject,) is really difficult reading, 
and will hardly answer as a breakfast-table lounge, even to 
those who are disposed to expend trouble on such investiga- 
tions. It must be owned, indeed, that the curiosity of the 
reader is strongly excited, and the secret of the denouement 
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so well kept, as to puzzle us till the last ; and perhaps, this is 
incompatible with any other style of writing. We cannot see 
however, what purpose is answered by the unnecessary episode 
of Miss de Lacy’s supposed attachment to Percy, and the mis- 
takes thereby occasioned, except to display ingenuity, and 
‘¢ Like Mr. Parker, 
To make things darker,” 


which were “ dark enough without.” Independent of which, 
the attention of the author himself is diverted by such matters 
from the due management of the more important parts of the 
story. 

The conduct of Judy Mallory when under the alias of 
Mrs. Wigram, and tenant of the cottage in the hills, is palpa- 
bly inconsistent with the projects attributed to her; and it is 
evident that the identification of the two persons was an after 
thought in the Author’s mind. Generally speaking, however, 
the incidents and equivoques are conducted well, and the 
writer seems to jump in his self-imposed trammels with live- 
liness and ease. The whole scene with mine hostess and the 
mad doctor, and the incidents of the inn, are one continued 
farce well kept up. 

We can hardly say so much for the more serious adven- 
tures, particularly when by their romantic turn they chal- 
lenge a comparison with the horrors of the Kaim of Dern- 
cleugh, and the dangers of the Halket-head Craigs: or, we 
may add, the almost equally admirable escape of Mr. Keith 
and his ward in Reginald Dalton. Compared with sach 
scenes as these, Miss Bellenden’s perils on the mountains 
are rather prolixly and confusedly toid, and the langnage of 
Percy is much too set and courtly for such a sitaation, 
‘‘ Exert your energies.”—‘“ Embrace with increased force, 
for a single moment, the branch which passes under your 
arm.”—‘‘ It is rotten and even now trembles under our 
weight; a feather would overwhelm us.”—‘‘ My very voice 
shakes our tottering foundations.”—‘‘ Cheery, cheery, my 
fair fellow sufferer.’”—Are expressions which contrast to dis- 
advantage with the few short decisive words used by Lovel 
and his assistants on a similar occasion. 


“ The lassie; the poor sweet lassie,—God guide us, how can she 


ever win through it ?” 

“I'll climb up the cliff again, there’s daylight enough left to see 
my footing.” 

“ Canny now, lads, canny now,—swerve the yard a bit.—Now, 
—there she sits safe on dry land!” 


The scene in the smuggler’s den is not without its merit 
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and interest, but the good natured facility with which the 
author arranges every thing to meet the wishes of the rescuer 
and the rescued, reminds us of the accommodating spirit dis- 
played in the old romance of the Fool of Quality, and cer- 
tainly removes many of our apprehensions for the safety of 
Percy. 

The characters, though not possessing any thing strikingly 
original, are well marked and discriminated. ‘The father of 
Percy in particular improves upon us from a peevish vale- 
tudinarian into something reminding us of our old friend 
Munden’s best characters, full of whimsical feeling and testy 
benevolence. Mrs. Rycott may be thought over-strained, 
but we have known exactly such persons, and the portrait is 
so true to the life, that we will venture to say that the author 
has known them too. But surely nothing alive, be it fish, 
flesh or fowl, can possibly have suggested to him the idea of 
Sir Hogh and Lady Rodolpha de Lacy, whose obsolete 


absurdities outdo the stiffest caricature to be found in 
Richardson. 


*«* Coming, coming’—as he heard a voice again at the door ; 
and with his morning jacket half on, rushing past the speaker be- 
fore he had uttered two sentences, darted down stairs, and, throw- 
ing open the door of the drawing room, had nearly overturned Sir 
Hugh and Lady Rodolpha, who had approached the point, in rea- 
diness to receive the papoet of their fourth ambassador. 

“* I beg ten thousand pardons, Sir Hugh——-Lady Rodolpha— 
but——’ 

*** Lady Redolpha’s hand awaits you, Mr. Percy Rycott; we 
will discuss your apologies at a more convenient moment —Dinner 
has waited near seven minutes.’ 

“* Percy led forward the hostess in all the pomp of Mecklin lap- 
pets, point ruffles, and damask drapery, that moved without the 
rumple of a fold, like a Dutclt toy, on wheels. He would have 
made his peace during the journey across a hall that traversed the 
whole depth of the mansion, and through a suite of papered and 
bagged apartments which led to the sa/on a diner ; but a very short 
observation of het Ladyship’s checked his first attempt. 

“*« There were few points,’ she remarked, ‘ in which good Sir 
Hugh was so particular as punctuality in all engagements.’ 

** Percy said no more; her ladyship on their arrival took her 
seat at the head of the table, Sir Hugh seated himself at the bot- 
tom; Miss Gertrude and Percy vis a vis made up the partie carrée. 
Even the chaplain was absent, who, though partaking in the family 
characteristics, Percy had calculated upon as-an occasional diver- 
sion in his favour, as he felt little disposed to take a share in any 
conversation likely to occur. 


“ * Good Dr, Patterson is obliged. to absent himself on account 
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of some urgent business at Kendal,’ observed Lady Rodolpha, as @ 
sort of implied apology to Percy for Sir Hugh taking upon himself 
the duty of saying grace. | 

“* Indeed!’ sighed Percy, viewing the formidable array of dos 
mestics planted round him, as if presenting a new barrier against 
escape, which seemed to engage his speculations to the exclusion 
of every thing else. After a long pause, 

“* Tell Mrs, Knowles,’ said Sir Hugh, looking benevolently to- 
wards the butler, whilst his eyes watered, and the colour on his 
cheeks was somewhat heightened, ‘ that she has been rather too 
bountiful with her seasoning in the soup.’ 

“ « Certainly, Sir Hugh, but I had informed Mrs. Knowles, Sir 
Hugh, that lier ladyship, on Tuesday last, thought the vermicelli 
rather insipid.’ 

«‘ « Excellent Roland,’ interrupted her ladyship, ‘ you recollect 
my most trifling wishes.’ 

« ¢ They are our law, my Lady,’ and at the signal, all the grey- 
headed livery-men bowed in token of their sympathy. 

“¢ Extremes,’ observed Sir Hugh, with a smile, ‘ are generally 
pernicious ; and so, my good Lady Rodolpha, I have been a martyr 
in your cause; your Ladyship cannot do less than assuage my tor- 
ments by a glass of Madeira. 

“ « God forbid!’ returned the gracious lady, * that I should ever 
be the occasion of torment to my ever-indulgent Sir Hugh; but I 
flatter myself if your present sufferings can be so easily relieved, 
they have not been very excruciating ; am I not a saucy creature, 
Sir Hugh ?? 

“6 You are all excellence, and are never more endeared to me 
than when your ladyship suffers your little playfulness of fancy to 
animate our happy domestic circle. Good Roland, a glass ‘of old 
Madeira to your excellent lady.’ 

“¢ You have forgiven good Mrs. Knowles, my best of friends,’ 
said Lady Rodolpha, with one of her most winning smiles, ‘for her 
bountiful extreme.’ 

“« Sweetly engaging Lady Rodolpha! had I really cause of 
offence, your ladyship’s happy mode of intercession would make 
me forget it, in the admiration of a talent so peculiarly your own,’ 

“ «Kind Sir Hagh! you will make me vain.’ 

‘“¢ «No one has more reason—no one is less likely to become so 
than Lady Rodolpha de Lacy-———’ : 

‘** I declare, Sir Hugh, you make me blush-—— 

‘‘< For a naughty world, excellent woman, but never for your- 
self, Worthy Roland,’ turning to the butler,—*‘ tell Mrs. Knowles 
that her soup is like all she does—she is indeed a most excellent 

rson.’ 
ae ‘ You are the most charitable—Sir Hugh,’ said her ladyship, 
in a subdued tone of voice. 

«It is my humble effort to be so; it is the duty of us all tobe 
80; tell her, good Roland, that her soup is admirable—but add, aw 
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from yourself, that perhaps it would suit the taste of Lady Rodolpha 
and m better, were it, in future, less highly seasoned.’ 

«TJ shall, Sir Hugh—what a master!’ was added in a half 
whisper to Mr. Polson, the steward, who stood retired; and was 
seconded by a bend, as before, from every one ofthe grey-headed 
circle in worsted-lace.” Vol. I. p. 231. 


The conception of the Dossiters, both father and son, does 
the author great credit. The.cautious diplomatic mystery of 
the father, rendered habitual by the alarming consciousness 
of his past and present rogueries, is well contrasted with the 
cool coxcombical finesse of the equally worthless son ; and in 
spite of the thorough villainy of the latter, it is impossible 
not to admire the calm address with which he fairly bullies 
and manages the whole knot of legal jesters in chap. 2. 
vol. ii. 

meet impossible is it not to feel a kindness for Grandi- 
son de Lacy, introduced as we are to the secret of his cha- 
racter and absurdities by his own confession ; which, without 
inquiring whether it would be quite natural for such a man 
to make it even to his friend, we will quote as one of the 
best specimens of the author’s peculiar vein. 


“<¢ Why, lookye, Percy, here stand I, when I parted from you 
three years ago, I made'my enfré into these scenes, and passed a 
season in the gay world at home before I started on my travels. 1 
certainly knew more of what was worth knowing at that time than 
I do now; and 1 have unlearnt more than I shall ever redeem. I 
was blest with youth—of person I say nothing—only that it is cer- 
tainly not improved. I could boast fortune, rank, and the first 
connections in the country; but I was diffident, and the men 
shouldered me; I was modest, and the women laughed at me; I 
was sober, and the gay world despised me ; I refused to play, and 
I was voted ‘a bore’. | had nothing left for it but to go abroad ; 
and not being so intrinsically modest as I was habitually bashful, I 
flattered myself by the reflection, that no man was a prophet in his 
own country. But I found the principle the same wherever | 
went, although manners and habits varied the mode of displaying 
it. I saw that impudence prevailed universally, and that modest 
worth must be its own reward, or limit its returns to the patronage 
of prudes past sinning—or very good sort of men whom nobody 
knew and nobody cared for. What was to be done, Percy, hey ?’ 

“ «Ifyou ask me seriously,’ replied the Tyro, smiling, ‘ I should 
have been satisfied with a clear conscience, and gladly have aban- 
doned so heartless a system.’ 

*** Aye, aye—that’s all mighty well with such moral good sort 
of fellows as you, who have a stock in hand to satisfy all immediate 
demands ; but what is a man to do, who, like myself, prefers any 
society to solitude, and who consider myself—that is, myself, per se, 
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the very worst company in the world? He must do as I did when 
I returned home, having first carefully packed up my modesty, and 
left it in the keeping of a Parisian prude, who had sinned only’to 
preserve it, as she assured me, where it is to remain ‘ till called 
for,’ and take out a regular license to practise in the court of fools ! 
It is vain to dissent ; you must sail with the stream, or be left on its 
muddy banks, to stagnate, or be absorbed into the mass. I did not 
aspire to the highest distinctions of the order. I could neither bear 
the restraint of stays; nor the regular apprenticeship te pugilism. 
One might as well return to the schools, as toil at the mastery of the 
slang dictionary ; and as to perfection in the art of indifference, the 
tread-mill is child’s play to the laborious acquisition of it. I have, 
therefore, satisfied myself with being a coxcomb au second rang, or 
what may be called the Epicurean—which, with ample means and 
appurtenances to boot, qualifies me to do every thing I like, in the 
manner I like best. I learned to distinguish wines in Italy, which 
half the world never heard of, and became an adept in the art a 
Jaire le cuisine in Paris—not because I really cared for the thing, 
but because every body talked of it, and I had heard of its value, 
as an import at home.’” Vol. II. p. 326. 


Last, and certainly not least in our good graces, come the 
hero and heroine. In the character of Lady Louisa the 
author has had, we think, complete success, corresponding as 
itdoes in warmth of feeling and high spirit, with the cir- 
cumstances which she shall.narrate in her-own words. 


«My first recollections may be traced back to the period of early 
childhood, when my mind began to develope itself, under the affec- 
tionate and tender culture of her whom I had ever called mother, 
within the walls of a convent in Flanders, Oh! Percy, she was 
indeed an angelic being: but, alas! she was not my mother, al- 
though the veil was not rent from my eyes until she was herself 
about to be torn from me for ever. Every advantage that could be 
derived from a highly cultivated mind, and a heart endowed with 
all the finest feelings of our nature, were mine, under the constant 
and never-failing superintendence of this exalted woman. I was, 
Percy, of a froward and haughty disposition, which, but for her 
happy culture, that scarcely could be called correction, so insen- 
sibly, though so surely did it work, would have led to the misery of 
myself, ait of all who might eventually become connected with 
me. My very failings she converted into benefits ; and upon a too 
proud and daring spirit, which, opposed by injudicious treatment, 
might have degenerated into all that is ungentle and unwomanly, 
she grafted, through the influence of Christian motives, that inde- 
pendence upon all secondary causes, which has enabled me not only 
to see my way, but to persevere in it whenever I feel my own sug- 
gestions, or those ‘of others, influenced by prejudice or passion, 
rather than by a sense of duty.’ 
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» “* Prue true; who could have borne the eternal queruloushess of 
Mrs. Norcliffe ; or ——* Te om 

«“¢ Oh! no, Percy, I take no credit for my forbearance in that 
quarter ; Mrs. Norcliffe could never possess power of influenc. 
ing’ even my opinions, much less of trying my principles ; but I am 
not seeking to illustrate the few virtues I may have partially derived 
from the best of women; bat to account to you for my not being 
what I might have been, under the privations of a worse than orphan 
state.’ 

« © Oh! could thy cruel cruel parents behold thee as I do,’ 

* ¢ | was about fifteen, when my benefactress, my preceptress— 
my more than mother, died; and it was on the evident approach of 
this long dreaded event, that she communicated to me the mystery 
which hang round my birth, without being able to dissipate it fur- 
ther than by the conviction on her own mind, that my parents were 
living, and that they moved in the higher sphere of life. But what 
satisfaction could this bring to an honourable and sensitive mind, 
in exchange for the filial affection which I had so long felt and con- 
sidered due alone to the exemplary and virtuous Mrs. Bellenden; 
what were to me parents who dared not acknowledge their child; 


or, in acknowledging, would cover her and themselves with ignominy 
and disgrace ? ; 


«¢« This disclosure, and the loss of my truly maternal friend, 
were the first tests to which my principles, so earnestly inculcated, 
and so divinely illustrated in her life and death, were subjected. 1 


have had other trials, they have been less arduous; but enough of 
this. Vol. II. p. 159. 


Percy himself is an ingenuous, high-couraged, and generous 
boy, whom every one would love in real life; but he is only'# 
boy, and this, we apprehend, is not what the writer intended. 
Traits which.would be admirable in a real person, may beso 
combined in a fictitious one as te seem misplaced and unna- 
tural, inasmuch as it is less difficult and meritorious to invent 
than to practise, the conduct which flows from them. | Nav, 
ohe may even say that #e same scruples aud self-denial, 
which sit on Lady Louisa with a dignified and. feminine: 
grace, amount subsequently in Percy, to a pitch of Quixetie 
delicacy which is even indelicate to the lady herself, and na- 
turally places her in a situation incenceivably awkward, 

“ * You—-you may command me, Loo, in all things, except—’ ° 

*«* The only instance in which I'would be arbitrary ; But attend 
to me, you have takea a view of your situation, which neither my 
wishes nor my sympathy canalter,.., boats €b 93 ‘ 

“« « For mercy’s sake, do not, reproach me, Loo! 45. a) « 4 

* * Neither in word, nor in my heart, Percy ; but I-must-havey 
the benefit of the fact ; you canpot face the world, you must, theres 
fore'tirn your back upon it. All I ask, all I claim, is to be your 
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companion and your friend; my uncle loves you as his son, he is 
anxious to strengthen the tie, by an alliance with his new-found 
niece.’ 

« * Be not too sure of that Loo, he is proud, justly proud of his 
high descent ; and I have not seen him, he has been content to 
bandy messages with me, he has not, as he was wont, sought me 
out, since the fatal disclosure of Thursday ; he was before 
by the obscurity, be assured he is now shocked, and disgusted by 
the infamy of my family!’ — 

“« ¢ Be it so, Percy; still his word is pledged, and his affections 
unchanged. He might, with his worldly notions, be averse to the 
publicity of an union, thus formed by his niece and heiress, but he 
will not refuse to bestow upon us his own abandoned cottage on 
the hills ; and there, in seclusion, if we do not find our own happi- 
ness, we must have forgotten what first constituted it, or have 
drawn strange inferences from the little we have seen of what is 
called the world.’ 

**« Loo, Loo, tempt me not with such a prospect; point not out 
the cool spring, to the exhausted victim of the desert; hold not 
the fruits of paradise to the eyes of a famishing wretch, who has not 
strength to reach them. I cannot listen, I dare not, fascination ig 
in your voice, heaven in your accent; and the more they breathe 
their balmy influence updn my distracted soul, the more surely 
they speak of happiness, which never, never can be mine, without 
sinking me to the depths of infamy, even lower than my cruel fate 
has plunged me. Forgive, forgive, blest being; think of my strug- 
gles ; call me not balk, deem me not feeble or infirm, when I have 
the resolution to bid adieu to thee, and to happiness, for ever.’— 
And before she was aware of the action, he bad snatched up his 
hat, and flown rather than precipitated himself out of the room and 
down the stairs.” Vol. III. p, 311. 


After this, it is but fair perhaps to allow the author to 
plead his own excuse, at least to shew that he is perfectly 
aware of the incongruity. 

“If there be no kind considerate maiden aunt—no father of a 
family whose daughter has lately had a narrow escape of running 
away with a strolling player—ready at hand to bestow an eulogium 
upon Perey’s admirable example of self-denial, he must be sub- 
jected to a jury, not of his peers, because it would be difficult, ‘if 
not impossible, to find so many within any reasonable allotted 
space—but of young ladies under the age of Awenty-one-and we 
may add,— Heaven grant him a safe deliverance.” Vol. 111, pi $15. 


To this last clause we willingly say Amen. Ifa w 
must needs indulge in the searvetlonh, it iv at least vtech” 
to see the eccentricities of his characters take a generous and 
disinterested turn ; and there is no danger of their having too, 
many imitators. Besides, = is a young man bred ia the 
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motintains, and must stand excused on the plea of ignorance, 
if he shall appear no adept in the mysteries of that matrimo- 
nial policy which is understood to such a moet by the York- 
Howse club at Bath, For our own part, having always 
loved and esteemed Don Quixote, as a thorough-bred geén- 
tleman, we are secretly partial to characters which partake : 
in some measure of his romantic pranks; and among these 
we must class our friend Percy, protesting however against 
his being confounded with the dark-haired curly-lipped gen- 
tlemen of the Germanized or Byronian school, whose ro- 
mance takes the shape of enthusiastic selfishness. 
At the risk of being considered hypercritics, we must take 
exception at the language of some parts of the dialogue. 
We can overlook the omission of the article /e in one or two 
places where it was required to make sense in the forei 
department, but not the extraordinary manner in which the 
native dialects of our own country are transposed and mis- 
used. Admitting that the Cumberland smugglers might 
have picked up in the course of their wandering lives a 
non-descript jargon, compounded of the flippancies of the 
tailors shop-board and the brutality of the condemned hoid, 
yet why put such broad Scotch phrases as “a stoup ex- 
traordinar,” and the like, into the mouths of the inhabitants 
of a London alley? The truth is, that it is more easy to copy 
the terse easy elegant language of the higher orders, er 
author has uniformly done, than to imitate to the fife the 
different shades, and peculiarities of idiom and brogue, whieh 
prevail in different districts, and mould each into a natural 
shape: but this is hardly an excuse for such gross and 
obvious blunders as the one in question. If the author, how- 
ever, be a Scotchman, he certainly does not belong to that 
peculiar school, who professedly draw their inspiration from 
the punch-bowl, and screen such disgraceful ribaldry as 
** Visits to the Haram,” and sach puritanical indecency 4s 
** Ann Stavert and Amos Bradley,” under the sanction of 
Buchanan's grave visage. Percy Mallory is as free fromthe 
least approach to grossness, as from the taint of Ger- 
manized sentiment, or of that controversial chit-chat arid 
godly gossip, which attract a large and separate class of 
admirers. me is in short written in a frank, ‘honest, healthy 
tone of feeling, which does honour to the auther’s heart ; and 
though it does not undertake the thankless office of laying 
down a specific moral, higher considerations are never 
sacrificed to the amusement of the reader ; nor isa line to be 


found which indicates other than sound and rightminded 
principles. 
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Art. V. A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and 
Mosaical Geologies. By Granville Penn, Esq. 8vo. 
460 pp. 12s. Ogleand Duncan. 1822. 


Art. VI. A Supplement to the Comparative Estimate of 
the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies: relating chiefly to 
the Geological Indications of the Phenomena of the Cave 
at Kirkdale. 8vo. 186 pp. 5s. Ogle & Duncan. 1823, 


We have always doubted the expediency of connecting the 
speculations of science with the truths of revealed religion ; 
and the work now before us has fully justified all our scruples 
on this head. It is suflicient to observe, as the ground of our 
opinion, that the Holy Scriptures were not meant to convey 
to mankind a system of philosophy ; and that consequently 
every attempt to derive from them a species of knowled 

which they profess not to contain, will not only be attended 
with complete failure, but will also, in most instances, call 
forth the scorn of the sceptic and the regret of the sincere 
believer. The book of Genesis ought never to be resorted to 
as a manual either of astronomy or of geology. The objects 
contemplated by its Inspired Author were much more sacred 
and important ; and accordingly though he was skilled in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, he uniformly abstained from 


‘obtruding upon the attention of those whom he wished to 


instruct in heavenly things, the crude notions of priests or 
icians, however ingenious or however popular. 
ere is, np doubt, some reason to lament that those who, 
in modern times, cultivate science with the greatest assiduity, 
are not always the most ready to engraft upon it pious feel- 
ing and morai reflection. They donot identify, as frequently 
and resolutely as they ought, the laws of nature with the 
power and wisdom of the Supreme Being ; nor point ont, in 
the constitution and events of the material world, those fnal 
causes which are so well fitted to raise the mind of the 
ama student to the contemplation of the divine aftributes. 
@ may ever and anon too detect, in the its of philo- 
sophy, certain symptoms of that modified atheism which 
withdraws the thoughts from all causes but such as are‘phy- 
sical and secondary. Nay, the very language which is-usetl 
in such researches seems to have the same anhappy ten ; 
There is in the terms of science a species of epicureanism, 
which is found to imterpose a veil between the inquiries of 
the student, and the operations of the Great First Cause; 
whilst the spirit of ern <‘eene coutributes to en- 
ce 
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crease this evil, by forbidding him to direct his attention 
beyond the objects of his senses, or to go in quest of hidden 
influences and a remote source of causation, which he can 
never hope to comprehend. ‘‘ Natare” and the “laws of 
nature” are described as the only suitable field for the exer- 
tion of human talent, and the gratification of an enlightened 
curiosity : and it cannot be concealed accordingly, that there 
have been writers in every nation of Europe, who appear not 
to have elevated their imagination above the mere physical 
properties in the animal, miueral, or vegetable world, which 
they had undertaken to enumerate and arrange. 

But admitting that there is the fullest ground for the com- 
plaint now stated, there may at the same time be very strong 
reasons for deprecating the remedy which Mr. Granville 
Penn has attempted to apply. The mineral geology, as he 
calls it, may not in every instance be sufficiently modest in its 
pretensions nor sufficiently guarded in its views: but it is 
perfectly clear, that the,boldness of speculation in which that 
branch of science has so often indulged, will not be tempered 
by adducing the authority of an inspired writer, who most. un- 
questionably never ov ane Beye to enlighten the minds of men 
on a subject so completely removed from the main object of 
his divine commission. There is no such thing in the 
Bible asa Mosaical geology. If the term be not thought too 


profane. to be used in reference to so sacred a subject, we’ 


might allow that the first chapter of Genesis contains the 
outlines of the Mosaical cosmogony ; but as to geology, pro- 
perly so called, the writings of the Jewish legislator present 
not the faintest traces, either in execution or intention. 

Mr. Granville Penn, however, sees in the portion of holy 
scripture now specified, a well connected and most luminoas 
compend of an entire geological system. In a single verse, 
which has hitherto, indeed, conveyed no such meaning to 
critic or commentator, this pious author perceives at once, 
the history of all the ome ee which distinguish the. primi- 
tive rocks, their dislocations, their disruptions, and highly 
adgular disposition of their strata; as also the geognostic 
conditions which gave an origin to that very extensive order 
of stony substances’ which compose the greater part of the 

nt crust of the earth, under the name of transition, 
cetz, or sedimentary rocks. It is impossible, we will allow, 
to call in question the soundness of the’ motive which: bas 
actoated this singalar undertaking ; still, we cannot refraw 
from declaring that in perusing this single specimen of 
suical geology, our feelings of religious decoram haye been 
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more radely assailed than they ever were by the most extra- 
vagant hypothesis or the most daring speculations of the 
French or German schools, : 

The substance of Mr. G,*Penn's notions may be given as 
follows. He imagines that, when the earth was first formed, 
on the first day of creation, all the strata of which it was 
composed were arranged in the greatest regularity ; consist- 
ing of concentric layers like the eoats of an onion. In this 
state of one there was no place for the water, which is 
accordingly described as enveloping the whole surface of the 
globe at a uniform depth, and sending up into the atmosphere 
a vast cloud of vapours. ‘Two days elapsed before a remedy 
was discovered or any expedient devised. At length, on the 
third day, a command was issued that the waters under the 
heaven should .be gathered together unto one place, and 
that the dry land should appear: and at this early epoch, 
according to Mr. Granville Penn the first revolution recorded 
in the Mosaical geology was immediately brought to pass. He 
therefore invites our attehtion to what he calls the stupendous 
mode in which the sea was formed. 

It is self-evident, he observes, that if the surface of a globe 
were entirely covered with a fluid attached to it only by the . 
law of gravitation, and ifthe whole of that fluid were to be 
afterwards collected into one part only of that globe, so as to 


render the remaining part of its concealed surface visible, 


the aqueous accumulation must take place below the level of 
the latter surface: which effect could only be attained by 
the congregated waters acquiring that space in depth whic 
they had lost in length and breadth. In producing therefore 
the effect described in the record, the surface upon which 
the waters rested must have been suddenly deepened, in all 
that portion of its extent on which they were fo remain; and 
to a depth proportionably profound to drain them off from all 
that other part of the same surface which was to be exposed 
and made dry. This, he maintains, is an induction from the 
premises which will allow of no objection. 


‘‘ But this operation.of deepening implies both a disruption and a 
depression of the solid parts which.were to be deepened: and as 
the operation was immediate at the divine command, so must it 
have been violent, . ‘The-mineral geology would infer that the word 
‘appear’.as applied to the dry land, denotes that the disclosure of 
the earth was successive, and had not from the beginning fully’ and 
completely taken place. But the word evidently proves that the 
disclosure had not taken place at ull, otherwise it would already have 
appeared,—_The mineral geology must keep back its secondary ior 
natural causes from the argument, so long as it is engaged.with a 
period in which the First Cause had not yet committed nts work to 
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this administration.—In the first act of creation, the mineral globe 
was uced at once, compact, solid, and complete, in all its mi. 
n nature, order and composition——In causing therefore the 
violent disruption and depression of that part of the solid surface 
which was to form ‘a ape for the reception of the congregated 
waters ; that is a bed for the new sea; the new lawsand agencies of 
the mineral globe were rendered operative by their “Almighty 
Creator, but by the rule of his own creative plan. The solid 
‘ framework or skeleton’ of the globe was therefore burst, fractured, 
and subverted by those agencies and according to those laws, 
at the will of the Legislator, in all those parts where depression 
was to produce the profundity; and it carried down with it, 
in apparent confusion, vast and extensive portions of the ma- 
terials or soils which had been regularly disposed and compacted 
upon it; leaving other portions partially dislocated, and vario 
distorted from their primitive positions, So that the order of the 
materials of the globe, which in the reserved, unaltered, and ex 
portion, retained their first positions and arrangement, were broken, 
displaced, and apparently confounded in the other portion which 
was to receive within it the accumulated waters,” 


He next proceeds to a conjecture relative to the secon- 
dary agencies which were employed in producing this ‘‘tre- 
mendous primitive revolution of the mineral globe.” Amon 
these he enumerates “ volcanic expansion and explosion ;” by 
which, says he, a vast portion of the crust of the solid sphere 
would have become suddenly transformed from its native 
state into a condition of laceration and apparent ruin. He 
takes pains to convince us, at the same time, that such a 
cause was fully equal to the production of such an effect. 
We know, he thinks proper to remind us, that the admission 
of water to the subterraneous fires which are constituent 
within the system of this earth, produces volcanic action as a 
physical consequence ; and the fiat of God which, by disrup- 
tion, gave extensive admission for the incumbent waters into 
the interior of the newly constituted earth, would, he adds, 
have been followed by volcanic explosion equally extensive, 
in consequence Of the provision of His own laws. 


- “ Thus, then was formed that ‘one pPLAce, into which all the 
waters under the heaven were to be gathered together.’ The 
primitive mineral formations were thus early interrupted and dis- 
ordered in their continuity, even upon the third day of their 
creation, and therefore anterior to the existence of any organized 
beings; and the new sides and surfaces of those primitive mineral 
masses, produced by the breaches which they then sustained, 
became thenceforth exposed to the continual action of the waters, 
while the innumerable smaller fragments lay subjected to perpetual 
triturationin their bed.” —* This” he repeats, “was the first recolutton 
which the mineral substance of this glebe experienced, directed by 
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the immediate intervention of the Creator; and it will be very. 
material to the sequel of our i uiry that the reader should dwell, 
with minute contemplation, on the details of the formation, and the 
consequent condition of the sea bed thus constructed, and consisting 
of the fractured and apparently ruined surface of a portion ‘of 
the globe.” 3 — 


The event now deseribed, is the basis of Mr. Granville 
Penn’s Mosaical geology. We are, however, favoured with 
the additional information that the sea, collected into this 
vast fractured cavity of the globe's surfuce, continued to 
ocoupy it, during 1656 years; during which long period of 
time its. waters acted in various modes, chemical and me- 
chanical, upon the several soils and fragments which formed 
its bed; and marine organic matter, animal and vegetable, 
was generated and accumulated in vast abundance. After 
the expiration of these 1656 years, it pleased God in a 
SECOND revolution to execute his ulterior design, by repeat- 
ing the amazing operation by which he had Pomainsls 5 the first 
earth; and by disruption and depression of that first earth 
below the level of the bed of the first sea, to produce a 
new bed, into which the waters descended from their former 
bed, leaving it to become the theatre of the future genera- 
lions of mankind. ‘THIS PRESENT EARTH WAS THAT 
FORMER BED. 

The candid reader will admit that the mineral geology 
with all the freedom of its assumptions and the daring spirit of 
its hypothesis has never ventured to insult the common sense 
of mankind with such absurdities as those of which we have 
just given the details. | 

In the first place, the mineralogical geologist has never yet 
presumed to describe the process of creation, or to mark the 
boundaries between the direct, immediate operation of the 
Divine Power and that more ordinary working of Omnipo- 
tence which manifests itself through the instrumentality of 
secondary causes. ‘The creation of the world has never, by 
any philosophical geognost, been made the subject of scientific 
investigation, for creation is a term, which, as it expresses 
an act altogether incomprehensible to the human mind, con- 
veys no meaning, and of course, presents to it no topic for 
analysis or research. The avowed object of geakogy is to 
trace the law according to which the almighty Being bas 
been pleased to operate certain effects, in the structure and 
arrangément of the various mineral substances which ot se 
sent compose the outer portion or crust of the earth: as 
there is great reason to believe that every part of the surface 
of our globe has undergone considerable changes since the 
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epoch of its original formation, it is présomed that the liistéry 
of those’ changes, as‘ far as it can be determined, is also a 
legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. i 1 

In the second place, it has never oceurred to the mineral 
geologist that a revolution, so violent as to tear in pieces and 
scatter the frame-work of the globe, could be found neces- 
sary to accomplish the plans of Infinite Wisdom, almost in the 
very moment of creation itself. On the first day, according 
to Mr. Granville Penn, ‘‘ the mineral globe was produced 
at once, compact, solid, and complete, in all its mineral 
nature, order, and composition:” whilst on the second day 
after, in order to get rid of the superfluous waters, it was 
deemed expedient that the solid barriers of our terraqueous 
sphere should be “burst, fractured, and subverted, in all 
those parts where depression was to produce the profundity, 
leaving other pertions partially dislocated and variously dis- 
torted from their primitive positions.” By means, in short, of 
volcanic expansion and explosion ; on the third day of cre- 
ation, ‘‘u vast portion of the crust of the solid sphere was 
transformed from its native state into a condition of laceration 
and apparent ruin.” 

Is it probable, we beg leave to ask, that either faith or piety 
will be increased by such a representation of the Divine 
counsels and procedure? Has the wildest theorist that ever 
composed an essay on geology, hazarded such a statement us 
that now given; presuming to teach the reflecting part of 
mankind that, to answer a particular purpose, which appears 
not to have been foreseen, it became necessary to rend the 
globe in pieces two days after it was created! The reveries 
of Buffon, are philosophical and pious compared to the 
Mosaical geology of Granville Penn. Hutton’s eternal re- 
novations, and Cuvier’s numefous debacles, are innocent pos- 
tulates when weighed in the balance against the sacred cosmo- 
gony of this modern dreamer. No serious reader, we think, 
will tolerate so gross a misapplication of scriptural language as 
we find in almost every page of his estimate. The Psalmist, 
the patriarch Job, and the sublimest of the prophets, are all 
pressed into the service of this mysterious science ; and made 
to express their admiration of a system of things which has 
no other origin than the perverted ingenuity of a biblical 
critic and the ignorance of a pretended geologist. 

In the third ‘ee we deprecate the attempt which is here 
made, to foand a distinction between the exercise of Divine 
power in creating the world, and the operation of the same 
power iW perpetuating its existence as well as in directing 
those- events, physical and moral, which compose its history. 
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The impression which is. first produced in the mind of.Mr, 
Penu’s reader is, that God made the world by an exertion of 
his attributes altogether different.from that by which.he 
keeps up the succession of animals and, plants, and by which 
he superintends those mineralogical processes. to -whioh. is 
owing the actual condition of our globe.. Immediately after 
the act of creation the Almighty is represented.as ‘‘.commit- 
ting his work to the administration of natural or | 

causes”—a doctrine which has a much greater affinity to the 
philosophical atheism of Epicurus than to the simple and 
spiritual theology of the Old Testament. There is, in. fact, 
no real. distinction in the exertions of Omnipotence. .The 
difference of mode has no other -relation than that which 
applies to our understandings; and the use of the expression 
secondary cause, originates in the mere adaptation of language 
to the ordinary conceptions of intellect. ‘The power which 
sustains the earth in its orbit is as boundless as that, which. at 
first called it into existence; and the only diflerence is, that 
while the latter appears to our imagination in the light of a 
single act, the former is viewed by the mind as the effect. of 
an unceasing influence, exerted according to a law of which 
some of the conditions have been ascertained. In_ strict 
language however, secondary causes are no causes at all; they 
are merely the tokens, or the concomitants, or the indications 
of that uniformity which characterizes the succession of 
physical events. ‘The Great First Cause is»the only source 
of efficiency ; all other causes are the mere fi¢tions of humaa 
speech invented for the convenience of reasoning,.and used 
on many occasions for the sole purpose of avoiding a too 
frequent repetition of the sacred name of the Almighty. 

No candid writer, therefore, will make haste to charge with 
atheism the use of those abstract terms, which denote the ex- 
ercise of the Divine attributes through the medium of physical 
properties. . ‘* Nature,” and the “‘ laws of nature,” are phrases 
which are only recommended by their,convenience ; and were 
assuredly never meant by any man of a sound mind, to super- 
sede. the acknowledgment. of. an .intelligent, cause, in the 
administration of the material aniverse,, We cannot, there- 
fore, approve all the strictures which Mr. Graavyille Pena bas 
been pleased to direct against the names of some distinguished 
authors, who do not pretend toe 50 familiar an acquaintange as 
he affects te possess, with the operations of Almighty Power, 
before Divine Wisdom thought proper, to “‘ commit the ad- 
ministration of bis.works to natural or secondary causes.,y..« 

But returning to the geological views, of the Hew ed 
Estimate, we mecd hardly remind, dhe reader that, MrG. 
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Penn avails himself of the first revolution in our globe, to 
account for the position and collocation of the primitive 
rocks. Mast of these, as every one knows, are found in- 
clined at a very high angle to the horizon; and many of those 
which are the more distmotly stratified are seen to rest almost 
entirely upon their edges. There are many proofs, too, in 
the same class of bodies of violent displacement and depres- 
gions. Some have been sunk into the earth ; and others have 
obviously been raised from a lower level than that which 
they at present occupy, by means of a powerful order of 
agents, of whose nature and origin philosophy has arrived at 
no certain knowledge. It is very clear, however, thut the 
attempt to account for, these facts, by a reference to the 
events of the third day of creation is equally inconsistent 
with philosophy and religion. It would not be more extra- 
vagant to explain the precession of the equinoctial points, or 
the varying magnitude of some of the fixed stars, a4 quoting 
the description of divine power in the works of the fourth 
day, when God made two great lights and placed them in the 
firmament of the heaven. As there isno Mosaical astrono- 
my, so is there no Mosaical geology; and the man who goes to 
the first chapter of Genesis for the removal of scientific diffi- 
culties only depreciates his Bible and wastes his time. 

The second revolution took place at the floed of Noah ; 
when, according to Mr. Granville Penn, it pleased God to 
execate his ulterior design, by repeating the amazing ope- 
ration by which he had exposed the first earth. This object 
was effected by the disruption and depression of that first 
earth below the level of the bed of the first sea, to produce 
a new bed, into which the waters descended from their former 
bed ; and in this way the space which was formerly covered 
by the ocean was fitted to become the habitation of a new 
race of human beings. Hence, says he, the present earth 
must necessarily exhibit manifest and universal evidences of 
the vicissitudes which it bas undergone ; namely, of the vast 
apparent ruin occasioned by its first violent disruption and 
depression ; of the presence and operation of the marine fluid 
during the long interval which succeeded ; and of the action 
and effects of that fluid in its ultimate retreat. 

It will not be easy to find in Holy Scripture a warrant for 
all the conclusions which Mr. G. Penn has thus formed, in 
relation to the effects of the Noahtick deluge. It is indeed 
asserted, that the world was thereby destroyed, together 
with the sinful generation who at that period possessed it: 
but no one, till now, has ever been weak enough to imagine 
that the destruction mentioned by the apostle was of a mine- 
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ralogical nature, and was realized upon the win itive strata 
which composed the rocky slvalictn-od the ah Nor is it 
very obvious, upon the first examination .of the. argument 
adduced by our author, in what sense the surface of the earth 
could be said to be destroyed as to its mineral paapertte 
merely because it was covered by the waters of. the sea; 
whilst there can be no doubt, we presume, that the iti 
commemorated by St. Peter, respected only the li crea- 
tures, and, more particularly, the children. of Adam, whose 
lives fell a sacrifice to the just indignation of Heayen, - 

Bat there are two facts recorded in the Bible which appear 
decidedly to oppose themselves to the opinion that the bed 
of the ocean was changed at tlre flood, and that the land for- 
merly occupied by terrestrial animals was thenceforth given 
up to the finny tribes. We are told, for example, that the 
dove, which was sent forth from the ark, found an olive-tree ; 
whence it plucked a leaf to carry back to the patriarch as a 
proof that the diluvian waters were _rapidly subsiding : and 
we also find that the Assyrian rivers which originally marked 
the situation of Eden, retained the same geographical. re- 
lations after the earth had been a second time replenished 
with inhabitants. Mr. Granville Penn is aware of these 
objections and meets them in the following manner. 


“‘ The vegetation which invested the mineral surface rendered dry 
by the second revolution, cannot be ascribed to any other cause than 
that which invested with vegetation the mineral surface rendered dry 
by the first revolution.—Had the same earth remained, ve i 
could not have ensued by virtue of any kuown law of what we 
term nature ; for the universal lodgment of the sea upon its Sur- 
face, for nearly ten months, must, by those laws, have extinguished 
every principle of germinating life. But it was not the same earth ; 
but a new, brute, marine surface, in which the seeds of terrestrial 
vegetation had never been‘sown. It must, therefore, have been 
called into that vegetation by,the same creative word which called 
into vegetation the surface of the former earth, when it was first 
extricated from the waters of the abyss.—On the seventeenth day 
of the twelfth month, we find in this marine soil an olive tree in 
full foliage. This vegetable production cannot, with any assent of 
reason, be referred to any other cause than the same divine fiat 
which at first commanded, ‘let the earth bring forth the tree yield- 
ing fruit ;) and which long afterwards caused ‘a gourd to come up 
in a night.’ ” 

As to the rivers of Eden, he finds that the passage wherein 
they are described, is a manifest interpolation. Some tran- 
scriber of the second chapter of Genesis, wishing to set forth 
his geographical knowledge had, at an. early period aftet the 
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Babylonish ivity, appended the illustration in question, 


in the form of a note; and some other sedulous penman in 
a later age, ignorant of the distinction between text and 
commentary, had inserted the marginal additions into the 
body of the page. There is, says he, an internal critical evi- 
dente of an insertion of the 11th, 12th, 18th, and 14th verses, 
constituting a parenthesis interrupting the thread of the 
narration. It does not, he observes, bear the character of the 
simple narrative in which it appears ; but of a gloss or note 
of a later age, founded upon the fanciful traditions prevailing 
with respect to the sitaation of the ancient paradise,—The 
fluvial description introduced into the four verses ¢annot, 
therefore, be regarded, critically, as any part of the Mosaical 
history ; and consequently it can have no weight to affect 
the strong evidence which bas been deduced from that his- 
tory, and from the sense of the ancient Jewish and Christian 
churches, of the destruction of the primitive earth by the 
waters of the deluge. 

The mineral geology, we will venture to assert, has no 
where used so much freedom with the sacred record, nor 
assumed at the expence of the holy text such ample data for 
the foundation of its argument. ‘The pious author, notwith- 
standing, gives himself due honour for his strict adherence 
in every part of his theory to the literal statement of Scripture; 
asseverating, from time to time, that within the limits of his 
scheme must all speculations be confined which would aspire 
to the nae of sound geology. Upon this legitimate 
ground, he exclaims, ‘‘ those many valuable writers, who have 
unwisely lent their science to uphold and propagate the 
vicious doctrine of a chaotic geogony, may geologize with 
full security; and may there concur to promote that true 
advancement of natural philosophy, which Newton holds to 
be inseparable from a proportionate advancement of the 
moral. They may thus at length succeed in perfecting a 
trae philosophical geology ; which never can exist, unless 
the principle of Newton form the foundation, and the re- 
lation of Moses the working pian. Beyond the limit of this 
scheme, is the region of shadow and phantasm, What we 
cannot find within it, is not permitted to the sphere of our 
real knowledge.” 

{t affords to Mr. Granville Penn a powerful argument in 
favour of his theory, that every thing connected with it is 
done with @ great saving of time. The “ new, brute, mineral 
earth,” was provided with an ample vegetation, and had olive 
trees in fall foliage, long before the waters were remoyed 
from its surface; and the primitive strata, which, according 
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to’ the vulgar geology, EN to be the product of a 
progtessive crystallization, are deseribed by this author as 
the effect of a single and direct avt of creative energy. Does 
the mineral geology, he demands, form its notions of the 
Creator by so abject a standard as to imagine that his ‘iofinite 
intelligence created for himself an interest or an amusement 
of curiosity, in watching the precipitation and crystallization 
of the elements of his muddy spheroid, because itself watches 
for several hours, with patient and solemn sagacity, the pro- 
gress of crystallization ta its own phial! The vast length o 
time which this sinistrous choice is necessarily obliged to call 
in for its own defence, could only be requisite to the Creator 
for overcoming difficulties ; it therefore. chooses to suppose 
that he created obstructions in matter to resist and retard 
the perfecting of the work which he designed. | 

Does not the Mosaical geology, according to the hypothe- 
sis of Mr. Granville Penn, represent the all-wise Creator 
bursting and fracturing, on the third day, the strata which 
had been formed only two days before, in order to make a 
bed for the waters which enveloped the globe? The mineral 
geology, most assuredly, has never yet devised any such ex- 
pedient, nor subjected the “ Infinite Intelligence” to so abject 
a standard. 

Maintaining that the land which had been occupied before 
the flood by men und other animals, is now covered by thy 
sea, the author finds himself at issue with Professor Buck- 
land, relative to the conclusions which the latter has drawti 
from the bones discovered in the cave at Kirkdale. His views 
on this part of the subject are contained in the “‘ Supplement” 
to his Comparative Estimate; asd are, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely ingenious, and not altogether unworthy of thé atten 
tion of the mineral geologist. 

The main ‘difficulty in the hyena-den hypothesis, as Mr. 
Granville Penn chuses to designate the specalations of Pro- 
fessor Buckland, arises from ‘the inadmissible nature of the 
postulatum on which it is made to rest; namely, that all the 
animals whose remains are found in the caves of Germany 
and England, elephants, rhinoceroses, siltehiod and dekie 
tigers, and hysenas, must have lived, multiplied, and died in 
these countries. After examining various suppositions which 
might be employed ‘to account for the existence of'suoh a 
mass of bones, ina tegion of the earth where the pooisgheel 
species to which they must have belonged, are so, longe 
found to be indigenous, Mr. Buckland acknowledges tha 
the only remaining hypothesis which occurs to’him, is the 
** they (the animals) were dragged into: the eave for fi vod th 
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the hyenas, who caught their prey in the immediate vicinity 
of their den; and as they could not have dragged it home 
from any great distance, it follows that the animals they fed 
on all lived and died not far from the spot where their remains 
are found.” / 

Mr. Penn opposes this inference on two grounds; first, 
because the reasoning which is used in order to support it, 
is extremely unsatisfactory in itself; and secondly, because 
it is clearly and avowedly inconsistent with his particular 
views relative to the Mosaical geology. : 

On the former of these heads he adduces no fewer than 
nine objections; one of which is, that it does not appear 
from natural history, that it is of the nature of hyenas, or of 
any other beasts of prey, to convey their booty to a den, and 
that always the same den, and there to devour or reserve it. 
A hyena’s den, he maintains, is, as well as a lion’s den, a 
mere fiction ef childhood or of fabulous history, and altoge- 
ther unknown to the traveller and the naturalist. He asserts, 
too, the extreme improbability that hyenas would engage in 
the “reflective and tardy” operation of separating pieces 
from the carcase of a large animal, in order to convey them 
through a sinalil orifice, either by individual labour, or by 
acting conjointly with others. Mr, Buckland finds it neces- 
sary to suppose, that the hyenas of Yorkshire did regularly 
ditsqct elephants and other huge carcases, and convey them 

inte the den, in order te actount for the “‘ broken 
and spliatered fragments of the larger animals being found 
co-extensively with the rest in the inmost and smallest re- 
cesses." This, however, says our author, does not appear 
from @atural history, to be one among the instincts with 
which the Creator has endowed the ravenous hywna or any 
other voracious quadruped. They do not sever their prey 


into pieces, and reserve it for future feasts. 

Mr. Penn farther amuses himself with a review of. the 
small expedients to which the professor is compelled to have 
recourse, in order to maintain the consistency of his hypothesis. 
For example, it is somewhat puzzling to observe, that, amidst 
the aamerous relics of the elephart, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, the horse, the ox, the deer, the hare, and the it, 
there should be no skeletons of the hyenas themselves. Mr. 
Buckland conjectures, that they were o¢casionally killed and 
devoured by the stronger individuals of their own species, and 
that both’ young and old were always eaten up natural 
death. We imagines, too, that the remains of the last survi- 
vors are now missing, because “ they rushed out of the den 
and fed for safety to the hills, on the rise of the diluvial 
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waters ;” and that the sole cause.of the pérfect state. of the 
bones of anphyena detected at Lawford, was, that it was the 
last individual of the extirpated race, and therefore could 
have had no survivors to devour its bones. The professor is 
obliged to admit, at the same time, that “ we have no positive 
evidence that it is the habit of modera hyanas to devour the 
bones of their own species.” 
But, in the second place, the hyena hypothesis is in direot 
contradiction to the principles of the Mosaical geology; and 
this, says Mr. Granville Pénn, constitutes the most wei 
and really important objection. It admits not of any doubt 
in the mind of this pious and indefatigable author, that all 
the bones found in rocks and caves were first pat in motion 
by the waters of the general deluge ; conveyed to the several 
latitades where they are now fourd ; and finally sunk to the 
bottom of the primitive sea; which, according to hypothesis, 
is now the dry land. The channel of the great deep is sup- 
posed to have consisted generally of a thick layer of limes 
stone in a soft or maddy state; into which the bones de» 
scended by their speeific gravity, and were afterwards en> 
crusted in the calcareous paste, when assuming the consis- 
tency of rock. Into those parts of the primitive ocean whiich 
are now Germany and England, a great variety of anithal 
remains appears to have been transported ; and as these per- 
tions of the globe have been recently subjected to the paying 
inspeetion of mineral ‘geologists, the wrecks of the former 
earth have been accidentally brought to light, ascertained, 
and classified, and finally made the subject of philesophical 
investigation. This is the substance of Mr. Granville ’s 
theory, and on the strength of it, 


“ He adventures to obsetve, with that respectful and reluctant 
frankness which an upright mind will not regard as hostile in such 
& question, that the eminent Professor of Mineralogy concedes too 
much to the authority of the eae Ni and too little to the autho- 
rity of the history ; too much to the numerous revolutions of Cuvier, 
and too little to the binary revolutions, lucidly indicated and dis» 
tinctly limited by Moses.” a 

The face of the earth which we now, see is the “ primitive 
ruin,” as Mr. Granville chuses to deseribe it, which was 
effected by the direct agency of Divine power on the) third 
day; and which continued under water 1666 years.. The: 
flood, in the time of Noah, according to the same authority, 
was occasioned by the depression of the old land, and hy the 
Se of the ocean into the new bed which biped oe 

ormed for its reception; a We in no respect Ww ¢ 
to explain the deposition of wae diluvial remains in the sup- 
l 
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layer. of calcareous paste which is understood ta have 
the bottom of the original seas. As the channel of the 
primitive ocean would be entirely emptied by the transference 
of its waters into this new channel, we are at a loss to. per- 
ceive how the skeletons of the animals which were destroyed 
by this event, should be found encrusted in limestone-strata 
formed at the bottom of that ocean. This is a difficulty 
which Mr. Penn has not attempted to remove. ‘ But, passing 
over this obvious objection, we suspect that the short —— 
assigned to the Mosaical diluvium, would not be found sufii- 
cient for stripping the various tribes of animals of their flesh 
and skin, and for separating their skeletons into those splia- 
tered bones and fragments which meet the eye of the minera- 
logists in the caves of England and Germany. Besides, as 
tlie waters are supposed to have rushed from the present land, 
which was formerly, sea, into the bed of the present sea, 
which was formerly land, is it not to be presumed, that all the 
moveable substances would obey the impulse of the current, 
and be carried into the deep? It is therefore at the bottom 
of the present sea, and not on the land, that we should ex- 
pect to find the remains of antediluvian elephants, rhinoceri, 
and hippopotami. . 

The Mosaical account of the flood most certainly affurds 
no warrant for the singular views, in regard to it, which Mr. 
Granville Penn is pleased to entertain. On the smooth sur- 
face of the waters, on which the ark floated so many months, 
we can no doubt easily imagine that the carcases of animals 
would also float; and were we told, that when the waters 
subsided, the remains of those animals were deposited in the 
mud which, during the continuance of the deluge, had formed 
at the bottom, we should not find it very hard to yield our 
eredence to arty hypothesis founded upon such a statement. 
But a theory which requires the very improbable accommo- 
dation of circumstances which is contained in the following 
paragraph, shocks our belief, while it excites our ridicule 
and contempt. 


“ The tremendous concussions and collisions which the frame- 
work of many of such vast congeries of floating bodies must have 
sustained, from the force and conflicts of the waves dashing them 
against each other in their long and tempestuous traverse, and 
from the force likewise of the oceanic vortices which finally preci- 
pitated them downwards on their mineral bed, and plunged them 
npn shattered, within it, will be readily apprehended 

y contemplating the enormous power exercised by the same ter- 
ric agents in crashing and engulphing the soutes frameworks of 
floating vessels subjected to their fury ; and the skeletons, thus va- 
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riously and vy 19 fear and frdctured within’ their int 


‘tents, Y ould have ‘to separate their parts, when 
flesh andthe integuments sould’ ‘eventually’ have oe ay 


, Dies the Mosaical ‘record | give a counte 
ositien of such tremendous concu ap and. ¢ 

yr force and conffict of waves, and such oceanic vorkians 
And who, ‘before .the era of Mr,, Granville Penn, ever ima- 
gined that the action of a troubled water would dislocate and 
fracture the.bones of animals, still covered with flesh and 
skim, to such a degree, that when the integuments had de- 
Supe, the skeletan wold’ ensanty Call wewndee, Besides, it 
has _always been used as one of the strongest ments 

the supposition that the bones of Kirkdale and similar 
caverns have been earried from any distance, that, so far 
from bearing decided marks of friction, the smallest 
of the joints sheave not even been rounded off, but appear as 
entire and anworn as those of bones newly taken out of a 
grave. There has not, therefore, been any of those tremen- 
dous concussions and collisiens which the ‘‘ framework” of 
the skeletons of antedilavian bodies are imagined to bere 
sustained. Sueh conflict of waves and oceanic yortices are 
altogether the creation of Mr. Penn’s prolific brain, eqaalfy 
inconsistent with probability and the sacred narrative. 

The absence of haman bones among those of the inferior 
animals has been the occasion of various conjectures in the 
philosophical world, It has been thought probable, for in- 
stance, that the convulsion of nature which destroyed those 
animals, of which the relics are collected in most countries 
of the world, ‘nrast have taken place before the hdman race 
had extended itself to any great distance from its parent 
seat. ‘Fhis mquiry, however, creates no difficulty to’ our 
author, He’ is satisfied that the bones of all the Se ma 
women who were upon the earth, when Noab entered 
ark, are lodged at the bottom of the sea. ‘‘ There must,” 
says he, * have been an extreme difference in the condition 
of the two orders of beings, brute and human, under the cir- 
cutastances of that teeenenitiots catastro we The former, 
he thinks; would allow themselves’ to be s pens © wherever 
piived | pened to be overtaken by vf Pgh Aye 

rive bp the sudden subsidence of the land, 
taken off by the ‘inundation, and laanch 
satfaoe’ of the aveaclbe’ sea, The bu ary papulay : 
the other’ hand, are supposed to have. yielded to’ the | 
of fear, and na Sh one, consent retreated from the wa 
drawing th es towards the centre of a circle, which was 
continually diminishing. 
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«* Until at length,” says Mr. Penn, “‘ assembled in a multitudinous 
mass in the narrow central interior, they would not have been 
washed into the waters, and carried away by any reflux ;- because 
they would not have been absorbed into the vortex created by the 
conflux of the two seas meeting from the epreete hegnispheres, on 
the subsidence of the last intervening land; and would thus have 
been carried downward with violence into the profundity of the new 


sea, and there their exuvie must for ever remain uninvestigable by 
moan.”’ 





Such views are extremely convenient for. a theorist. The 
whole human race, as if instructed by Mr. G. Penn, collect 
themselves into a flock, and are buried where they stood. 
The brutes, on the contrary, to suit his purpose, are carried 
off one by one, and are deposited at the bottom of the. old 
sea; the rush and assault of which had swept them away. 
It was the reflux, however, we should add, which, in opposi- 
tion to the current, took them to the very place whence the 
waters came. But, after all, the brutes were as likely to run 
to the hills as the men were, and fully better qualified to 
make good their retreat; for the instinctive fear of death, 
on their part, would communicate to their limbs a degree of 
motion not less prompt and unincumbered, than the reflection 
and terror of man would produce in his limbs. ‘This imagi- 
nation, therefore, entertained by Mr. Granville Penn, is as 
gratuitous and groundless as his disruptions and bursting of 
the primitive rocks, the second day after they were made, to 
make room for a sea, the existence of which seems not till 
then to have been contemplated. 

This Mosaical geology, therefore, brings no acceptable 
tribute either to philosophy or to religion. It attempts an 
union of two things which have nothing in common, and 
which cannot be associated without sustaining a mutual injury. 
It claims a divine authority for the most incoherent specula- 
tions that ever were obtraded upon the world under the name 
of science. It loads the inspired record with a tissue of fan- 
ciful hypotheses, and goes as far as it can to convert the 
oracles of faith into the text-book of a very disputable geo- 
logy. We again declare, however, that the motives of the 
author appear to us fo be not only perfectly pure, but even 
landable and benevolent. He wishes well at once to science 
and to revealed religion; but we are compelled to add, his 


labours tend most obviously and directly to the disparage- 
ment of both. , 
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Arr. VIL. The Deformed Trans ormed. A Drama. By 


7 ee Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. 88 pp. . 5s. Hunt. 


OF all literary productions the most uninteresting, because 
the most unnatural, is the closet drama. It is unnatural, be- 
cause a drama not designed for action implies a contradic- 
tion; the very meaning of the word being an acted poem, 
For this fashionable literary monstrosity we have princi 

to thank the vitiated taste in dramatic matters which has 
long been prevalent among us. Shakspeare, indeed, as it 
should seem, for very shame, has never entirely been banished 
our stage; but so great has been the popular addiction to 
shew and spectacle, that it has produced among ourselves ex- 
actly what a similar propensity on the part of the Roman 
Public produced in the uigeeten age; it has deterred dra- 
matists of real ability from risking an appeal to theatrical 
audiences, before which their literary merit possessed so 
small, or, perhaps, so disadvantageous an influence on the 
probabilities of their success. Hence these persons 


6 se léctori credere malunt, 


Quam spectatoris fastidia ferre superbi ;” 


and have formed a new class of poets, whose peculiarities 
- may be imagined to be somewhat analogous to those of such’ 
musical composers as, living among a people of disordered 
ears, should choose to write their music only for the eye. 

We do not deny, however, that there are many composi- 
tions of great poetical merit to be found in this class of 
writing; nor do we forget that among those who have sanc-' 
tioned and cultivated it, is to be found no less a name than 
that of Milton. But the Samson Agonistes, although never 
designed to be acted, differs essentially from the closet 
dramas of the present day; it is written in a style of acted 
drama, which has become obsolete; and we may, therefore, 
read it with no less interest than we should one of the Greek 
tragedies. Nearly the same observations are applicable to the 
more recent dramatic poems of Milman. The ordinary mo- 
dern closet drama, on the other hand, betrays its object 
throughout ; and to become in the slightest degree agreeable to’ 
the reader, it must atone for its want of dramatic excellence, 
by a more than usual degree of poetical beauty. It is this’ 
which compels the mind of a reader to the spells of Prospero,’ 
and to all the manifold witcheries of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. But “ within that circle none durst walk but he,”’ 
who called all these marvels into existence ; and even those 
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dramas, although we think all attempts at producing them 
on-the stage injudicious, were yet-written for representation ; 
and, doubiless, derive from this circumstance much of that 
apparent possibility which would give them un interest inde- 
endently of their high poetical character. At the present 
, ay however, it is the fashion to write dramas which are de- 
signed not to be acted, a fact which the writers seem to feel 
in every passage; the feeling is soon communicated to the 
reader, who is uninterested in the narrative, and who is ac- 
cordingly only to be retained by the exertions of the poet. 

In this eccentric species of the “‘ genus valum,” (and we 
might most truly add the epithet which Horace has chosen, 
as far as regards the subject of this article) Lord Byron has 
long been conspicuous ; and though it may seem a paradoxical 
sentiment, after what we have said respecting the closet dra- 
matist, we can sincerely aver that we hope, as long as he 
continues to entertain bis present opinions, he will not pre- 
sent himself to the public in any other class of poetry. 

The ‘* Deformed Transformed” possesses, in-an eminent 
degree, the characteristic defects of its species. Aristotle, in 
his Treatise on Poetry, has not failed to class stage effect 
among the ingredients of the drama—a subordinate ingre- 
dient it indeed is; yet it is no less an ingredient. It is the 
presence of this, which renders a well-acted play on the stage 
of greater interest than the same in the closet; and it is the 
complete impossibility of its presence, which has driven the 
closet dramatist to an artifice wholly unworthy of a poet, 
whereby he degrades his office to that of the scene painter 
and property-maker. Instead of being left to collect from 
the visions of the poet the scene which floated before his 
raptured eye, the reader is coolly told (to take an instance 
from the work now under our consideration) ina few paren- 
thetical italies, that ‘‘ the guards defend themselves despe- 
rately, while the Pontiff escapes by a private passage to the 
Vatican, and the castle of St. Angelo!!!” is is surpass- 
ing prompter’s copies themselves. In the works of the Greek 
dramatists, where there are no stage directions, the reader is 
as completely, and far more delightfully, informed of his 
‘* whereabout,” than in the most elaborate bye-notices of the 
most elaborate closet dramas ever written. Within the first 
few lines of the Gidipus in Colonus, Sophocles has given us 
a beantiful instance of his independence of all such unworthy 
artifices. The blind C£dipus asks his daughter to describe 


the place in which they are:—in return to which question she 
says, 
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“fidrep, rahaimwo’ Oidireuc, wi v, of 

wiks criyerw, de bey ir poo ; 
sa pyne, Natal, tebe AYE NOT POIA’ 

EQ KAT AYTON £YZTOMOYS’ AHAONES. 
Ob KOXa Kdppoy réd° in’ dticre wirpe—.” 

Now who does not see that this exquisite passage would be 
miserably exchanged for [ ‘‘ Scene— A grove of laurel, 
olive-trees, and vines. A low rockin front, The ramparts 
of Athens in the back-ground. Nightingales singing. 
the trees !’?| The works of the best dramatists abound with . 
similar instances. We have selected the preceding, however, 
as found in an author in whose writings no stage directions 
are extant. In Shakspeare the case is otherwise. Very 
cumbrous stage directions accompany his plays, by whatever 
hand they may have been written. Yet they might, for the 
most part, be omitted without detriment to the readers of 
his plays. But where shall we find, in any other dramatic 
writer, the clearness and beauty of the choruses in Shak- 
speare’s Henry V.? In an acted play, objections may justly 
be taken to such a method of informing spectators of the plot ; 
but in a mere narrative dialogue, like our closet dramas, 
such a practice could violate-no dramatic illusion ; for no- 
thing of this kind can exist in them. 

Every one must recollect the incomparable tragedy of the 
“‘ Rovers,” in the Antijacobin ; but the stage regulations and 
directions to the actors are scarcely given with greater pre- 
cision in that exquisite burlesque than in this drama by 
Lord Byron. So complete indeed are they, that, premising 
our author’s advertisement, we shall proceed to give almost 
the whole narrative (such as it is) in these copious directions. 


“ This production,” says our author, “ is founded, partly, on the 
story of a novel, called ¢ The Three Brothers,’ published many 
years ago, from which Mr. G. Lewis's * Wood Demon’ was also 
taken; and partly on the ‘ Faust’ of the great Goéthe. The pre- 
sent publication contains the two first parts only, and the opening 
chorus of the third. The rest may, perhaps, appéar hereafter. 


The plot, as far as it can be analyzed, since it is, not as yet 
developed, is as follows: Arnold, the deformed person, is dis- 
gusted with the insults and unkindnesses heaped upon him by 
all his acquaintance, and more especially by his mother, who- 
sends him into the woods to work. | 


“He begins to cut wood; in doing this, he wounds one of hi 
hands. Hic’ pocste.t apsing mh aioege:h teats: ha emia 
starts back, He He places the knife in the ground with 
the point upwards, As he rushes to throw himself upon the knife; 
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his eye is suddenly caught by the fountain, which seems in motion. 
A cloud comes from the fountain, .He stands gazing on it; it is 
dispelled , and a tall black man comes towards him.” 


Thus far in the very words of the stage direction which we 
shall presently resume, 

Between this “ tall black man” and Arnold a conversation 
ensues, in which the stranger offers him a change of form; 
“ he takes some of Arnold’s blood in his hand, and casts it 
into the fountain” with this invocation, which we quote as a 
tolerable specimen of the general character of the poetry : 


«* Shadows of beauty ! 
Shadows of power! 
Rise to your duty— 
This is the hour ! 
Walk lovely and pliant 
From the depth of this fountain. 
As the cloud-shapen giant 
Bestrides the Hartz mountain". 
Come as ye were, , 
That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 
Of the form I will mould, 
Bright as the Iris 
When ether is spanned ;— 
Such his desire is, _ [ Pointing to ARNOLD. 
Such my command ! 
Demons heroic— 
Demons who wore 
The form of the Stoic 
Or Sophist of yore— 
Or the shape of each Victor, 
From Macedon’s boy 
To each high Roman’s picture, 
Who breathed to destroy— 
Shadows of Beauty ! 
Shadows of Power ! 
Up to your duty— 
This is the hour!” P, 17. 


When this is ended, ‘‘ various phantoms arise from the 
waters, and pass in succession before the stranger and Ar- 
nold.” ‘These represent severally, Julius Cesar, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Antony, Demetrius olny and Achilles. Of 
all these Arnold has his choice; which, at length, settles on 





* « This is o well known German superstition—a gigantic shadow edb 
reflection on the Broken.” SPT RR eee oneap 
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‘*'The stranger” then “takes some earth and 


—— it along the turf, and then addresses the phantom of 
‘* Beautiful Shadow 5 


Of Thetia’s boy ! ii 
Who sleeps in the meadow | y Hege 
Whose grass grows o’er Troy : otf 
From the red earth, like Adame, bruins 

Thy likeness I shape, wath 
As the Being who made him, 
Whose actions I ape. 
Thou clay, be all glowing, 
Till the rose in his cheek 
Be as fair as, when blowing, 
It wears its first streak ! 
Ye vielets! I scatter, 
Now turn into eyes! 
And thou sunshiny water, 
Of blood take the guise ! 
Let these hyacinth boughs 
Be his long, flowing hair, 
And wave o’er his brows, 
As tliou wavest in air ! 
Let his heart be this marble 
* I tear from the rock! 
But his voice as the warble 
Of birds .on yon oak ! 
Let his flesh be the purest 
Of mould, in which grew 
The lily-root surest, 
And drank the best dew ! 
Let his limbs be the lightest 
Which clay can compound ! 
And his aspect the brightest 
On earth to be found! 
Elements, near me, 
Be mingled and stirred, 
Know me, and hear me, 
And leap to my word ! 
Sunbeams, awaken | 
This earth’s animation ! 
'Tis done! He hath taken ve 
His stand in Creation!” P. 29. Henan 


“ Arnold falls senseless; his soul passes into the shi : eof 
Achilles, which rises from the ground ; while the phantom has * 
appeared, part by part, as the figure was formed from the earth. 





Adam means ‘ red earth,’ from which the first pity 
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The only difficulty now yudisposed of, is, what is to be- 
come of Arnold’s late mortal tabernacle, This, however, is 
not long an obstacle to our mysterious stranger, whose cha- 
racter is now pretty well understood; be rously offers 
to immure himself in this unamiable exterior ; but in order 
to effect the metempsychosis, he is obliged to have recourse 
to another incantation ; with the whole of which we think 
it unnecessary to barden our readers. It begins with the 
following Hudibrastic lines. 


“ Clay! not dead, but soul-Jess/ 
ough no man would choose thee, 
An immortal no dess 
Deigns not to refuse thee, 
Clay thou art; and unto spirit 
All clay is of equal merit. 
Fire! without which nought can live ; 
Fire! but in which pought ¢an live, 
Save the fabled salamander, 
Or immortal souls which wander, 
Praying what doth not forgive, 
Howling for a drop of water, 
Burning in a quenchless lot ; 
Fire! the only element 
Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm, 
Save the worm which dieth not, 
Can preserve a moment’s form, 
But must with thyself be blent:” &e. &. P. 33. 


The spice of impiety with which these lines are seasoned 
is almost too contemptible for notice ; however, it is not out 
of character. The tall black personage proceeds with his 
invocation to fre, in which, judging from the frigidity of the 
lines, we were at first surprized that be should have any 
chance of success; but the phenomenon is accounted for 
when we find that in obedience to his inyocation, “ an Ignis- 
Fatuus flits through the wood, and rests on the brow of the 
body.” The stranger disa tthe body rises ; and the 
metamorphosed Arnold and his successor converse upon their 
future destinations. The former seems not particularly 
happy to find that his new benefactor has resolved to accom- 
pany his fortunes. The mysterious personage, however, 
tranquillizes him by the infermation that he will “ find him 
useful on his pilgrimage ;” and only desires to know whither 
Arnold wishes to betake himself. To which the latter 


replies; 
* Where the world 


is thickest, that 1 may behold it in 
its workings, . 
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STRANGER. 7 } 
That's to say, where there is W 
And Woman in activity. Let’s see! 
Spain—Italy—the new Atlantic world— 
Afric with all its Moors. In very truth, 
There is small choice: the whole race are just now 
Tugging as usual at each other’s hearts. 


ARNOLD. 
I have heard great things of Rome. 


STRANGER, 
A goodly choice— 4 
And scarce a better to be found on earth, 
Since Sodom was put out. The field is wide too ; 
For now the Frank, and Hun, and Spanish Scion 
Of the old Vandals, are at play alon 
The sunny shores of the world’s garden, 


ARNOLD. 
How 
Shall we proceed ? 
STRANGER. 
Like gallants, on good coursers. 


What ho! my chargers! Never yet were better, 
Since Phaeton was upset into the Po. 
Our Pages too! 


Enter two Pages, with four coal-black Horses. 


ARNOLD. 
A noble sight! 


STRANGER. 

And of 
A noble breed. Match me in Barbary, 
Or your Kochlani race of Araby 
With these ! 

ARNOLD. 

The mighty steam, which volumes high 
From their proud nostrils, burns the very air ; 
And sparks of flame, Jike dancing fire-flies, wheel 
Around their manes, as common insects swarm 
Round common steeds towards sunset,”  P. 35. 


The latter passage is the only scintillation of poetic fire 
which we are able to discover tn the whole work. Arnold 
and his companion agree to take the names of Count Arnold 
and Cesar; and after the latter has sung the praises of his = 
steed, “‘ they mount their horses and disappear.” Our next 
introduction to the parties is under the walls of Rome, in the 
army of the Constable Bourbon, who is laying siege to that 
city. In this scene we will not tire the patience of our 
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readers by quoting at length,—suflice it to observe that the 


following is part of the dialogue : 
“ ARNOLD. 
Dog! 
. CESAR. 
Man! 
ARNOLD. 
Devil! 


CESAR, 
Your obedient, humble servant !’’ 


This is intended, too, for a blank verse. The following 
passages, broken into blank by his Lordship, we propose to 
our readers to be similarly arranged, if they will undertake 
the problem. 


** ARNOLD. 
To-morrow sounds the assault with the first cock-crow. 





CESAR. 

Which, if it end with the evening's first nightingale, will be 

something new in the annals of great sieges: for men must have 
their prey after long toil. 


ARNOLD. 
The sun goes down as calmly, and, perhaps, more beautifully, 
than he did on Rome on the day Remus apr aee wall. 
CESAR, 
I saw him. 
ARNOLD. 
You! 
CESAR. 


Yes, sir. You forget I am or was Spirit, till I took up with 
your cast shape and a worse name. I’m Caesar and a hunch-back 
now. Well! the first of Caesars was a bald-head, and loved his 
laurels better as a wig, (so history says) than asa glory, ‘Thus 
the world runs on, but we’ll be merry still, &c.” P. 43. 


This interesting and animated conversation is broken off 
by the following no less animated “ Song of the Soldiers 
within.” 

‘* The Black Bands came over 

The Alps and their snow, 

With Bourbon, the Rover, 
They past the broad Po. 

We have beaten all foemen, 
We have captured a king, 

We have turned back on no men, 
And so let us sing! 

Here’s the Bourbon for ever ! 
Though penniless all, 
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We'll have one more endeavour 
At yonder old wall. 
With the Bourbon we'll gather 
At day-dawn before 
The gates, and together 
- Or break or climb o’er 
The wall: on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot, 
Our shout shall grow gladder, 
And death only be mute. 
With the Bourbon we'll mount o'er 
The walls of old Rome, 
And who then shall count o’er 
The spoils of each dome? 
Up! up! with the lily ! 
And down with the keys! 
In old Rome, the Seven-hilly, 
We'll revel at ease. 
Her streets shall be gory, 
Her Tyber all red, 
And her temples so hoary 
Shall clang with our tread, 
Oh, the Bourbon! the Bourbon ! 
The Bourbon for aye! 
Of our song bear the durthen ! 
And fire, fire away ! 
With Spain for the vanguard, 
Our varied host comes ? 
And next to thé Spantard 
Beat Germany's drums ; 
And Italy’s lances 
Are couched at their mother ; 
But our leader from France is, 
Who warred with his brother. 
Oh, the-Bourbon! the Bourbon ! 
Sans country or home, 
We'll follow the Bourbon, 
To plunder old Rome.” P. 46. 


On which Cesar observes: 


“ An indifferent song 
For those within the walls, methinks, to hear.” 


We entirely agree with him, and in this case, we doubt not 
our readers, who, like the soldiers, have “ borne the burden” 
of this song, will do the same. Shortly after enters, ‘ the 
Constable Bourbon, cum suis, &c. &c. &ec.” Then takes 
place “* the assault; the army in motion, with ladders. to 
scale the walls; Bourbon, WITH A WHITE SCARF OVER 
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HIS ARMOUR, foremost.” While some ‘“ Spirits in the 
air” are singing a “‘ chorus,” “* Bourbon, Arnold, Cesar and 
others, arrive at the foot of the wall. Arnold is about to 
plant his ladder—Bourbon plants his ladder and begins 
tomount. <A shot strikes him, and Bourbon falls. Bourbon 
takes Arnold by the hand and rises ; but, as he puts his foot 
on the step, fails again,” and “ dies. Arnold covers Bourbon's 
body with a mantle and mounts the ladder; Cesar follows 
Arnold ; they reach the battlement; Arnold and Cesar are 
struck down.” Cesar however manages to enter the city ; 
and here Arnold and he encounter the sculptor Cellini, ‘‘ who 
slew the Bourbon from the wall ;” on which piece of informa- 
tion Arnold pithily remarks : 


*“« Aye, did he so? 
Then hath he CARVED HIS MONUMENT.” 


All that takes place after the hero enters the city is uot 
easily understood. There is, however, a lady called Olimpia, 
who is the object of contest between Arnold and several of 
the soldiers, and who, at last ‘‘ dashes herself upon the pave- 
ment from the altar.” Although, to use the newspaper for- 
mula, “‘ her skull is so dreadfully fractured that there is little 
hope of her recovery” by ordinary means ; it seems probable 
that, by the kind attentions of Dr. Ceasar, who is at present 
attending her, she will revive in the third part; unless the 
doctor himself should prove not quite. so immortal as his 
noble parent, doubtless, sapposes him; a contingency which 
we think, extremely probable. A transformation indeed, 
must take place in every principle of taste and judgment be- 
fore any part of a work like the present can possess intrinsi- 
cally the requisites for immortality. 

Although the distinguishingfeatares of this drama are in- 
sipidity gnd unmeaningness, there is one still more serious 
which calls for unqualified censure. Right feeling and 
good taste have sueceeded eminently in banishing from 
the stage profane appeals to the Deity. Many persons, how- 
ever, who most justly condemn this indecent and_ irreverent 
practice, deprecate it on any but the right ground. With an 
inconsistency not easily to be explained, they frequent the 
theatres, and relish the drama, and yet cannot divest them- 
selves of a certain indistinct notion that a playhouse is a 
place xa’ iZoy, profane; and that as profane swearing mm 
a church would be a great aggravation and blasphemy, se 
the introduction of sacred names or ideas on the stage is far 
more revolting than the same thing would bewhen duce in 
an wnacted work of fiction. Now for our own parts, we con+ 
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ceive the stage to be only one vehicle by which intellectual 
pleasure is afforded to the public; and why it sheuld be 
a criminal levity to introduce sacred allusions there, while it 
is held perfectly allowable to deepen the interest of the novel 
or closet drama with the most lavish and solemn introduc- 
tions of the holy name, we do not understand. We hold 
the stage no more unhallowed than the fire-side; nor do we 
believe that sacred names and sacred things, when season- 
ably alluded to, are more profaned by the pen of Shakspeare, 
the lips of an actor, and the ears of a theatrical audience, 
than when recited by a father or a brother to a family party. 
We are the more anxious to insist on this point, because 
the practice has become prevalent with authors, the ten- 
deney of whose writings would otherwise be moral and re- 
ligious ; and we are desirous to destroy a feeling respecting 
the stage, the extension of which would contribute in a great 
degree towards predacing the very evil which it imagines. 
Lord Byron’s speculative blasphemy is never so well attired 
as not to be either disgusting or contemptible, and it is often 
both ; neither his occasional power can render it injarious, 
nor the authority of his example popular. But he has, we 
fear, been instrumental: in sanctioning and promoting a tome 
tice, which, in a greater or lesser degree, disgraces almost 
all our modern works of imagination; and the present work, 
without a single point of redemption, is liberally imbued 
with these offensive expressions. It has been remarked that 
Satan, in the Paradise Regained, has exchanged all the ter- 
rible yet admirable attributes of the ) 


“ Chief of many throned. powers, 
Who Ied the embattled seraphim to war ;” 


for the low artifices and meddling stratagems of a plebeian 
demon. It has been supposed that this was net without de~ 
sign on the part of Milton, who wished thereby to inculcate 
the debasement which a long continuance in sin could effect 
in the sublimest intelligences.. If we know Lord Byron, he 
will not disdain a comparison with a being of the stamp of 
the Satan of Paradise: Lost; but we must continue the pa- 
rallel: his Lordship has been so long conversant in his 
writings with obscenity, blasphemy, and immorality, that his 
“* soul gets clotted with contagion,” and the reader who com- 
pares the hero of his Cain with the Cesar of his last 

duction, cannot but exelaim ‘‘ How art thou fallen, O 
Lucifer !”" When Lord Byron first fell, he assailed-our minds 
with the deformities, but still sometimes with the sublimities 
of hell; these, however, are now discarded, and the admi- 
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ration which fascinated our reluctant gaze on the impure spirit, 
is no more: he appears in his nataral malignity and deformity. 
If he cannot raise himself to the poetical heaven whence he 
has been so deplorably exiled, it is to be hoped that he will 
still remain in the * lowest deep,” in which his present pro- 
duction leaves him, rather than again occupy his former 
bad eminence. 





Arr. VIII. The Hecuba of Saag gp literally translated 
into English Prose from the Text of Porson; with the 
Greek Order, English Accentuation, and Metres; to 
which are added, numerous Explanatory Notes, for the 
Use of Students. By T. C. Edwards, M.A. Author of 
the First Principles of Algebra, and several other much- 
approved Works. 8vo. S86 pp. 8s. Key. 1822. 


Ditto Medea, ditto Phenissea, ditio &c. &c. 


A MORE effectual method could hardly be devised, for im- 
peding the progress of classical learning, than that of fur- 
nishing the student with literal translations, in the vernacular 
tongue, of those authors of antiquity who are usually read in 
schools. The mischief which it does, is of a two-fold kind. 
It makes the work of construing compietely mechanical ; the 
process of investigation, analysis, and combination, which 
ought to go on in the scholar’s mind, is ready done to his 
hand ; so that there is no exertion of intellect: nothing but a 
bare exercise of memory. ‘The consequence of this is, that 
there is little or no accession made to general knowledge. A 
boy learns by rote the order and meaning of the words in a 
particular passage ; but it is by rote only: he does not make it 
out for himself; and, therefore, if- the same construction be 
proposed to him in another passage, without the same aid, he 
will be as-much at a loss as if he had pever seen it before. 
This is one evil. The other mischief which this plan is cal- 
culated to produce, is the utter destruction of taste. Scarcely 
in any instance can a literal translation be a good translation. 
The very expression of idiom, implies something in one lan- 
guage which is peculiar to it, and cannot be expressed by 
the same arrangement or set of words in another. A literal 
translation, therefore, as it must preserve the idioms of the 


original language, cannot itself be idiomatic ; that is, it must. 


be incorrect and inelegant. ‘The use of such a translation 
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then is a sure way to rain a boy’s taste, and to spoil his 
English, without teaching him Greek or Latin correctly. A 
student, imbued with the spirit of antiquity, attaches no ridi+ 
culous idea to the phrase éixvjpudes "Asaioi,, but what school- 
boy has not laughed at the bene ocreati Achivi, “ the well- 
booted Grecians” of Clarke’s Homer ? - 

Our principal objection, however, to this plan, is this; 
that it spares the scholar all that trouble and research which 
we conceive are absolutely required, to fix in his mind 
thing like exact knowledge. Who will deny, that the d 
of accuracy, with which an ancient author is understood, is in 
proportion to the pains and carefulness with which he is read. 

he best plan of all, in reading Greek, is to take author 
by author ; to note down in each all the words and phrases 
which occasion difficulty ; to compare them together ; and to 
arrive at an exact philological knowledge, by a careful colla- 
tion of each author with himself and with others. The next 
best method is, to read an author with the aid of a good 
lexicon, which furnishes a copious and well-selected body of 
examples. The next is, to refer occasionally to a good Latin 
translation or paraphrase ; the very worst of all, to use a 
literal English version. It was by pursuing the first of these 
methods, that the great restorers of Greek literature attained 
to an extent of erudition which has been hardly known to 
late times. Joseph Scaliger, we know, made himself master 
of Greek, without either grammar or lexicon. He was one 
of those giants upon the earth; Buddeus, H. Stephens, 
Victorius, Leopardus, Casaubon, are a few more names 
which may be cited in confirmation of what we advance*, 

It is by having access to the last of these sources of know- 
ledge, or rather, of ignorance, that a boy is enabled to pass 
through a public school, and to acquit himself decently in the 
task of construing Greek and Latin, without acquiring any 
real knowledge of those languages. ‘The same evil results 
from the abominable practice of a tutor’s construing his 
pupil's lessons to him. 

Mr. Edwards then has the singular merit of having adopted 
and proposed to the world with considerable pretension 
and confidence, the very worst plan that could have been 
devised for the interests of sound ae He has also the 
additional merit ; and, in this case, we really think it ts a merit 
of having executed his task very ill. He informs us, that 
‘ten years have rolled away since he had the pleasure of 
filling the mathematical desk of Dr. Burney’s school.” | If lie 
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had filled it with his classical lueubrations, ‘and then bad lost 
the key, the world could have berne the loss. He further 
states, that ‘‘ the vicissitudes of fortune, since he left Green- 
wich, have placed him m a variety of attitudes, not always 
agreeable, nor always useful.” ‘That any of Mr. Edwards’s 
attitudes should have been disagreeable, we much regret : that 
they have not always been useful, bis literal translations testify. 
He is pleased to specify the exact attitude im which they 
were undertaken ; for he tells us, that he is “‘ at last sitten 
down to lucubrate on the scenic compositions of the Greeks.” 
In his Dedication of the Phoenisse to a Mr. Clayfield, he - 
celebrates that gentleman’s “‘ numerous acts of disinterested 
friendship to his (Mr. Edwards’s) nephew, both before and 
after his (Mr. Clayfield’s) memorable ascent in the Balloon, 
in eompany with Mr. Sadler:” and he asks, in a tone of 
genuine pathos, ‘‘ what were David’s feelings and mine, in 
common with many thousands of your fellow-citizens, when 
we heard you had fallen into the sea?” He then enumerates 
his pursuits, while resident at Bristol, with a degree of entha- 
siasm, which makes us believe that he was born for greater 
things than literab.translations of Greek plays: 


“ There, with the telescope directed to the heavens, was I eften 
surveying the stupendous fabric of the universe, and ascendingly 
penetrating beyond the limits of the world visible to the naked eye, 
myriads of miles into boundless space sown thick with orhg of asto- 
nishing magnitude and grandeur: and often, by the help of the 
microscope, descending inte the bottothless‘depth of atoms, was | 
pering on the tenuity of matter, and examining the structure of 
animaleule coyntless in number, and small beyond the: utmost 
power of man’s conception.” : 


* This is not less philosophically than beautifally expressed, 
Tt was reserved for Mr. Edwards to examine with the eye 
objects too small for the mind to conceivé. .We now pro- 
ceed to consider his competency for the task which he has 
undertaken. ears ) 

Every schoo nows that in the Greek initial diphthongs, 
the has Pent and the accent, if there be one, are, always 
placed over the second vowel ; as aluca, orm. Mr. Edwards, 
in the Greek text of the Heeuba, prints dia, dv, tin; Se. but 
in the Pheenisse, he writes, as he tells. us, “ with more, ad, 
be ventures to think, perfect correctness,. dima, av, din,” « This 
is absurd enough: but what follows is still more ludicrous. 
Porson has written, more attico, in his edition of Euripides, 
aitos, xAaw, &c. for aierds, xAaiw, &c. and says, in his 
to the Hecuba, (which Mr. Edwards never read,) * *Aei, 
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Piersono jubente, Brunckio non nolente, semper 34 
thongo scripsi, idem facturus in derds, xrAdw, et xaw.” If Mr. 
Edwards's ‘‘ mathematical desk” bad been within earshot. of 
the upper class at Greenwich, he would have heard these 
words over and over again. He writesas follows of the t 
graphical errors in Porson’s text: “ with blemishes of this 
sort his Phoenisse likewise abounds. When he edited xAdovr’ 
Hec. 828. I did not think him serious, and therefore I had 
no hesitation in restoring xAaiovr’.” Yet in ver, 242. Mr. 
Edwards prints xAaw. In his Preface to the Medea, he says, 
that “in many instances, where the enclities oi, cov, aoi, and 
the like are emphatic, Porson has retained the accent on them, 
as, for instance, od o&, ws cod, &c. where I have given 4 oe, ws 
aov, &c.” Is Mr. Edwards then really so ignorant of the sub- 
ject on which he pretends to act the critic, as not to know 
that no emphatic word can lose its accent? He is very un- 
merciful upon preceding critics, for having suffered so many 
typographical faults to remain in their text of the Greek 
plays; but he should remember, that they did not enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of two sach coadjutors as those to 
whom he ‘“ acknowledges himself greatly indebted for the 
uncommon accuracy with which his Greek text is printed; 
viz. Mr. M‘Creery, and his reader, Mr. Grob,” 

Come we now to prosody. The last syllable of the neuter 
plaral gidva in. Med. 187. evei un Pie 2 rec we are told, 
“is lengthened by poetic licence.” Ver. 78, of the Hecuba, 
is an anapestic dimeter,*Os joves oixwy wyxup’ ar’ eudiv. Upen 
which Mr. Edwards remarks, ‘‘if the middle syllable of ayxupa 
be preferably short, I wonder why ayxupa t’ Et’ indy, or aynupa 

’ ar’ éuav has never been proposed.” Mr. Edwards clearly 
does not know that the middle syllable of zyxica is always 
long; and that, if it were short, the last syllable would be 
long; it must be either ayxtea or dyxiipa. 

On ver. 82, he observes, ‘* 4& most likely by digamma 
siga!” Here we have a digamma in Attic poetry, and pre- 
fixed to an aspirate word! : 

In ver. 192, we find pavwedy wo, waworv wo, warep, marked 
thus, ~ ~ — | —ww | -—-— |—~ |. Mr. E. evidently 
takes it for an anapestic dimeter, and yet he says in the note, 
that davwooy is for zswoov; not knowing that 2 for » cannot 
be short, nor that the fature in dow has the v long. For such 
a mistake as this, a fourth form boy ought to be punished. 
In ver. 448, apis oixov xrnbeio’ is marked thas, ——~——., 
In ver. 479, the femine Sova for dovAn is marked —~. In 
ver. 642, xai ivy is made —— foot. In ver. 895, the 
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first syllable in “Eaddvwy is marked short. Mr. Edwards 
imagines, that there must be an exact correspondence of syl- 
lables between the verses of the strophe and antistrophe ; 
and therefore because he finds in the antistrophe (Med. 421.) 
Moioat 32 wadaryevéwv, and in the strophe,”"Avw worapdy iegaiv, 
he marks av as a spondee. These are only a few specimens 
of his metrical skill: which, great as it is, is surpassed by his — 
elegance as a translator. ; 

The following samples will exhibit, in a very clear point of 
view, the advantages which students in Greek may expect to 
derive from the use of Mr. Edwards’s versions towards form- 
ing acorrect taste, and obtaining a just notion of the beauties 
of the Greek drama. He has endeavoured, he says, “ to be 
as literal as he could, without being tasteless.” The hyphens 
which occur in the following extracts are Mr. Edwards's own. 
Our classical readers will recollect the opening of the Hecuba, 
which literally rendered, would be this.—J have quitted the 
secret recess of the dead, and the gates of darkness, where 
Hades dwells, apart from the [other] gods, and am come 
hither, Polydorus, son of Hecuba the daughter of Cisseus, 
and of Priam for a father, who, when a danger of falling 
by the Grecian force came upon the city of the Phrygians, 
being alarmed, sent me away secretly out of the Trojan 
territory, to the house of Pot mester, a@ Thracian con- 
nected with him by the ties of hospitality, who cultivates 
the fertile Chersonesian plain, ruling with his lance a people 
delighting in horsemanship. 

ow let us hear Mr. Edwards ; ‘“‘ I come, having left 
the retreat of the dead, and the portals of darkness, where 
Pluto has his habitation apart from the gods, being Poly- 
dore, son of Cisseus’s daughter. Hecuba, and of father~ 
Priam ; who, when danger menaced the city of the Phry- 
gians, fearing it might full by the Grecian spear, secretly 
sent me from the Trojan realm to the house of Polymester, 
his Thracian relative, who cultivates the choicest penisular 
district, ruling with his lance an equestrian people.” Thus 
iv the first nine lines there are no less than seven mistransla- 
tions ; xev8udva @ retreat, yeyws joined with [loAvdwpos, Teanov 
re watoot, and of father Priam, xivdovos toys, danger menaced, 
dsicas coupled with Bopi wessiv “EAAnving, Zévos a relative, ~2¢00* 
vnciay peninsular. 

Ver. 30. Niv 3 date unrods Qians ‘ExaCns dissw, but now F 
hover above my mother Hecuba. Every reader of the 
Hecuba knows that the scene lies at the tent-door of Heeuba, 
and that the ghost of Polydoras appears before it, probably 
hovering in the air, Mr. Edwards's version is this; But 
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al-this-moment I-am-hastening upon my dear mother Hecuba, 
Ver. 69. xaya oxotuy onion yepos Arcgadoueva, and J, leaning 
on the staff of thy hand. She calls: her attendant’s arm a 
staff, but because a real staff is strait, she adds the-epithet 
cxokig, curved. Mr. E. translates it thus, and J, 7 
my hand on the tottering staf. In ver. 166, of the Cedipus 
Rex, #woar’ exromiay PAcya axnuaros, literally, ye effectually 
drove out of the country the flame of calamity, he renders ye. 
quenched the noxious flame of wo; taking éxroziav. with 
Qdoya, instead of construing it with awoa te. Every page: 
presents instances of equal inaccuracy. Now for elegance— 
“ literal, without being tasteless.” 

Hecub. 1071. ‘‘ Hoy! Ho! Halloo! Spear-brandishing, 
nobly-armed, well-horsed, Mars-inspired nation of Thrace !” 

Ver. 1138. ‘‘ Others, examining my Thracian spear, ren-, 
dered me destitute of the duplex weapon.” A watch, we 
presume. 

Ver. 1154. ‘And J, bouncing-up like a wild: beast, pursue 
the slaughter-stained hounds, searching, as a huntsman, every, 
corner,—dashing—smashing.” 

Ver. 705. ‘‘ Infamous! beyond-a-name! extra-miraculous!” 

Ver. 258. “‘ Now really bringing-forward what diabolical-. 
plot have-they-carried the ballot of death against this maiden?” 
* This-wench has indeed done him no harm.” ) 

Ver. 168. “O wretched fool, push-on for me, push-on 
for the aged woman, to this tent.. Ho! child, Ho! daughter 
of the most afflicted mother, come-out, come-out of the. 
marquee ! : : 

Phoeniss. 1174. ‘‘ But him Periclymenus, son of the ocean 
god, checked whilst-yet-he-raged, by hurling at bis skull a: 
clump-of marble, enough-to-fill-a-waggon, a coping- stone from. 
the battlements ; and dashed-in-pieces his yellow head.” : 

Ver. 1360. ‘‘ Raise ye, raise ye the how/-of-lamentations, 
and the white-palmed verberations of your hands against. 
your heads!” ref 7 : 

At ver. 1453. xdaibeis dypav yea, is translated with equal, 
ScOnmnR and elegance, ‘‘ stretching forth his Jax:clammy: 

and.” 3% WOOD 

Ver. 1646. ‘‘ [She knocks at the Palace Gate, and calls 
loudly} Hey! ho!.hoy! Hey! ho! hoy.” Shortly afterwards 
poor old ipus most pathetically exclaims, ** Hey-a-day 
me! my sufferings!” © . pr wired 

In the CEdipus Rex 18, icpfs, the priests,’ are termed: by: 
Mr. Edwards “ ecclesiastics.” We wonder he did not say 
“clergymen.” In 83. xodveregys mayxagrou dadvns, is, Tens 
Ee2 
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dered “ liberally-crowned as to his head, with the every-hue- 
berried laurel.” ip 

. Ver. 715. We have “ a trifurcate carriage-road,” and “ 
brat of a boy.” ' 

At ver. 803, where Cidi describes himself as having 
met an elderly gentleman in his travelling chariot, he says, 
that he “‘ smote the postilion ;’ upon which the old gentle- 
man, very naturally, watching his opportunity, “ did hit him 
two raps on the crown of the head ;” whereupon CXdipus 
** instantly strack him with a cudgel.” A regular Irish row. 

In the same scene is given the following stage description, 
which is not a translation, but an original thought of Mr. 
Edwards. C&dipus loquitar, ‘4m I not vile? Am I not 
entire am I not entire pollution? [Scratching his head and 
raminating} although I must decamp,” &c. 

Mr. Edwards remarks, with a proper mixtare of diffidence 
and conscious power, ‘“‘ my success is far from equal to my 
wishes : yet with several passages I am not displeased.” Onc 
of these passages is in the Phoenissx, 337. 


“« But the old man in the palace, of-sight-bereft, preserving a 
tear-fraught regret for the unanimous-measure of the brothers, 
their separation in the family, has madly-rushed indeed with the 
sword upon murderself-inflicted—and with the noose over the 
beams-of-the-house,” &c. 


By this time, we imagine, our readers are of opinion, that 
Mr. Edwards’s plan for Macadamizing the Greek draina, by 
breaking down all the hard idiomatic granite into smaller 
English ‘‘ clamps,” (to use his own term) is not likely to prove 
more successful than the attempt of his — in St. James’s 
Square: students, we apprehend, will still prefer rumbling 
and rattling over the fine sonorous phraseology of the 
dians, to grinding their ignoble way through this translator's 
comminuted dirt.;| Upon the whole, however, we may re- 
mark, that as the plan itself is of the worst description, it was 
desirable, for le’s sake, that it should be executed in 
the worst manner: this praise Mr. Edwards deserves ; habeat 






secum. 

We hope that nothing we have said will serve to damp his 
noble ardour, under the influence of which he pledges himself 
** to wade with unabated diligence through the whole of the 


Greek drama.” Good news this for “Mr. M‘Creery,’ and 
his reader Mr. Grob !” 
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Art. IX. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Celebrated 
Irish Chieftain, with some Account of his Ancestors. 
Aly agg Himself. 12mo. 376 pp. 9s. Longman 
& Co. . i i 


Art. X. Researches in the South of Ireland, Illustrative 
of the Scenery, Architectural Remains, and the Manners 
and Superstitions of the Peasantry. With an Appendix, 
containing a Private Narrative of the Rebellion of 1798. 
By T. Crofton Croker. Ato. 

1824. 


Art. XI. Miscellaneous Observations on J. K. L's Letter 
to the Marquess Wellesley; on Tracts and Topics, by E. 
Barton ; and on the Letter to Mr. Abercrombie, %y aoe, 
By S. N. 8vo. 84 pp. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Art. XII. The Case of the Church of Ireland, stated, in a 
Second Letter, respectfully Addressed to his Excellency 
the Marquess Wellesley, and in Reply to the Charges of 
J.K.L. 8vo. 86 pp. Rivingtons. 


Art. XIII. Reflections on the Lieutenancy of the Marquess 
Wellesley, in a Letter to a Friend. “di 114 pp. 3s. 
Murray. 1824. 


Report ascribes the first of these works to Mr. Moore, and 
there are parts of which it does not seem improbable that he 
should be the writer. Here and there. we recognise Thomas 
Little. Thomas Brown the younger occasionally exhibits him- 
self, and the poems which Mr. Moore has published without 
the protection of an alias, contribute their share to the 
Memoirs of Captain Rock. The Captain himself may be 
compared to the ‘ Veiled.Prophet’ of ‘* Lalla Rook,” amiable 
and captivating as Jong as he wears a masky:but dreadfal t6 
k, upon when bis coantenance-is visible» Many of the 
Captain’s best sayings, have been said before in the “ Irish 
Melodies,” which Mr. Moore has an undoubted right to’turt 
into prose, and. make as dull and as‘tame'as he pleases. ‘The 
wer story is neither — - rote a second volume 
of “ Fables forthe H iance,” the contracting partie 
being Prince Hohanlohe, Dr. Doyle, and Mr. Jovetlirant 
the characters of Metternich and Nesselrode being enaé 
by Mr. Thomas Moore. Captain Rock has not borrowed 
from the “ Loves of the Angels,” because his tale is one of 
batred rather than affection, and the beings of whom he has 


4 pp. 21.2s. Murray. 
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occasion to sing are not of the angelic class, But “ Tom 
Cribb’s Memorial to Congress,” that rival of Pierce Egan and 
“The Morning Herald, is not more satyrical, more libellous, 
or more laughable, than several chapters of the work before 
us. 
That Mr. Moore therefore may have lent a hand to the 
getting up of these Memoirs we can easily believe. That he 
‘is editor and-annotator is at least highly probable. But 
with our present opinion of him, and it is by no means a 
flattering opinion, we cannot suspect him of having written 
the principal portion of this volume. Its self-contradictions 
and inconsistencies, its savage malevolence, disgraceful igno- 
rance and wilful falsehoods, are too well suited to the personage 
into whose mouth the tale is put, to leave any reom for 
attributing them to a more reputable character. The know- 
ledge of English and Irish history, the knowledge of law, re- 
ligion, politics, and human nature, are precisely of that 
description which Captain Rock might be supposed to possess. 
‘There is no ground for suspecting that like Childe Harold or 
Cain, Captain Rock is the poetical child of a parent whose 
sentiments he speaks, ‘The story is precisely that of aleader 
of rebel banditti, bred at a hedge-school, accustomed through 
life to plunder, kill, and burn, and at last transported to 
Botany Bay under the salutary provisions of the Insurrection 
Act. We proceed to point out the Captain’s egregious blun- 
ders, and shall notice the ornamental additions of Mr. Moore 
as they occur. 

The preface is borrowed from a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, in which Dr. Lushington refused to join his 
party in their opposition to the grant for building New 
Churches, and amused the House with an account of the 
Home-Missionary Society. This story Moorified, and the 
praises of smuggled whiskey ‘‘ that has never seen the face 
of a gauger,” are the principal passages in the Introduction. 
The history opens with the melody, ‘* Rich and rare were the 
gems she wore,’’ written in choice prose, and said to be 
descriptive of events which occurred in the reign of Brian 
Boromhe. Weare treated also with some fair jokes against 
[rish antiquaries and alphabet-makers, and an appeal in 
hehalf of the gentry to money-lending Jews, on the score of 
consanguinity, Thas far the lively editor has every thing his 
own way. In Chapter II, the real Captain appears upon 
the stage, and commences his series of blushing falsehoods in 
the following terms. 

** In the year 1180, and for some centuries after, if a man was 
caught in Ireland with his upper lip unshaven, he was held to be 
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ne true Englishman, ang might be plundered without ceremony, or 
killed at a very trifling expense. 

“ In the year 1798, under the government of Lords Camden and 
Castlereagh, if a man was caught in Dublin who had no queue, he 
was held, in the same manner, to be no true Englishman, and might 
be whi ad libitum, by any loyal gentleman who had one, 

*¢ This shows, at least, how steadily the rulers of Ireland have 
persevered in their ancient maxims of policy, and what importance 
may be given to mustachios and tails bya government that will but 
for six hundred years set seriously about it. In the former period, 
of course the whiskers of the Rock Family flourished,—persecution 
being to whiskers more nutritive than the best Macassar oil; and, 
in the latter period, Crops, as we all know, became so formidable as 
to require not only an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, but 
all Lord Cornwallis’s good sense and humanity, to put them down 
again.” P. 10, 


This is a fair average specimen of the style in which 
Captain Rock indites his Memoirs. A scrap of the olden 
story is transcribed from his common-place book ; a character 
or circumstance in modern days, is accomodated with the 
help of a little falsification, to the ancient tale, and then Mr, 
Moore is called in to say something smart upon the occasion. 

The first of many smart things against tithes, serves to 
introduce an eulogy upon the learned and right reverend 
Prelate Bishop Doyle, whose ‘‘ Vindication of the Irish 
Catholics,” is pronounced ‘‘ the most striking display of 
clerical talent and courage that bas appeared among the 
Catholics since the days of O'Leary.’ Happy Bishop 
Doyle. He had been previously damned to everlasting fame 
by the praises of the Radical Orators in Dublin assembled. 
Now his most striking courage is proclaimed, and his alliance 
courted by Captain Rock !! ; i 

In the third chapter the auto-biographer ey sy us a 
short,review of some of the reigns that preceded the Refor- 
mation ; and having pointed out astrong resemblance between 
Edward I. aud Mr. Goulburn, and made some severe but just 
strictures upon the Lord Lieutenants in Spenser's time; he 
proceeds to describe the Reformation in a style which casts 
Bishop Doyle into the shade. Henry VIII. is sketched with 
some spirit by Mr. Moore ; but he tao quickly drops the pen, 
and leaves the indignant Cuptain to deplore the “ plundered 
shrine,” and * crozier insultingly committed to the flames,” 
us atrocities of which unhappy Lreland was the only witness. 
A writer who can offend so gravely against history and trath, 
may perhaps be excused for believing on the authority 3 the 
‘able Catholic Divine,” Dr. Lingard, that at the cra of the 
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Reformation ‘‘ the spirit of persecution was equally busy on 
both sides; Cranmer was the author of that Penal Code 
against Heresy, under which himself and others were 
so cruelly sacrificed afterwards ;” and that ‘* the balance in 
favour of Protestant tolerance is by no means considerable - 
enough to be looked back to with pride.” Dr. Lingard is a 
specious and partial historian, and we shall take an early op- 
portunity of exhibiting him in his real colours. But he is 
not to be confounded with the author of these Memoirs. For 
the assertion respecting Cranmer* the Doctor appears to be 
answerable, and the foundation upon which it rests is of a very 
sandy quality. ‘The first and the last of these three novel 
pieces of history, are the sheer invention of Captain Rock. 
That gallant Rebel is not mach at home in the history of 
Queen Elizabeth, and expresses great dissatisfaction at the 
tranquillity which her administration produced. That tran- 
quillity lasted till the breaking out of the great Rebellion, a 
fact for which neither the Captain nor his editor is able sa- 
tisfactorily to account ; bat as their joint surprise has found a 


vent in verse, we shall take the opportunity of introducing it 
to the attention of our readers. 


“ ¢ Rupgs sonant carmina.’—VIRGIL. 


*¢ Where art thou, Genius of Riot ? 
Where is thy yell of defiance? 
Why are the Sheas and O’Shaughnessies quiet ? 
. And whither have fled the O’ Rourkes and O’Briens? 


Up from thy slumber, O’Branigan ! 
Rouse the Mac Shanes and O’Haggarties! 
Courage, Sir Corney O’Toole !—be a man again— 
Never let Heffernan say ‘ what a braggart 'tis |’ 


Oh! when rebellion’s so feasible, 
Where is the kern would be s\inking off? 
Con oF THE BATTLEs! what makes you so peaceable ! 
NIAL, THE GRAND! what the dev'l are you thinking of ?”” P. 72. 


The Rebellion of 1641 is of course an exact prototype of 
1798, and “ the prompter's book and stage directions are still 
at hand in the archives of Dublin Castile, whenever an able 
Orange Manager shall be found to preside over a renewal of 
the spectacle.” Of the perplexing circumstances in which 


* The simple truth is, that Cranmer considered burning a proper punishment 
for heresy. This was the fault of the age in which he lived: He inflicted that 
punishment upon offenders in more insfances than one. This is a foul stain 
upon his personal character. That be had the persecuting spirit of a Gardener 


and Bonner, is the opinion of Messicurs Lingard and Rock, and there is no other 
proof of the fact. 
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Charles the First was placed, while exposed both to Paritans 
and Catholics, Captain Rock does not appear to be aware; 
but he shows a decided partiality for Cromwell’s mode of 
ruining the country, and the relationship that exists between 
a rebel and an usurper accounts satisfactorily for the pre- 
ference. In pursuance of the system of comparisons which we 
have already pointed out, Oliver is represented as a p 

of the Duke of Wellington, and if the Duke is aware of 
estimation in which Oliver is held, he will not complain of the 


compliment. 


“Such was Cromwell's way of settling the affairs of Ireland—tnd 
if a nation és to be ruined, this method is, perhaps, as good as any, 
It is, at least, more humane than the slow lingering process of ex- 
clusion, disappointment, and degradation, by which their hearts 
are worn out under more specious forms of tyranny: and that talent 
of despatch which Moliere attributes to one of his physicians, is no 
ordinary merit in a practitioner like Cromwell :—‘ C’est un homme 
expéditif, expéditif, qui aime & depécher ses maladies, et quand on 
a 4 mourir, cela se fait avec lui le plus vite du monde.’ certain 
military Duke, who complains that Ireland is but half-conquered, 
would, no doubt, upon an emergency, “4 his hand in the same line 
of practice, and like that ‘stern hero,’ Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 


‘‘ While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Despatch the grateful patient in a day.” P. 97. 


Such is the impartiality and patriotism of Captain Rock. 
He likens the greatest Hero of whom Ireland can_ boast, 
to the tyrant under whom she suffered her most grievous 
spoilations; and it is not until these spoilations were con- 
firmed by the crown, an event which unhappily occurred in 
the feeble reign of Charles II. that their enormity.is per- 
ceived and proclaimed. ‘Then indeed the indignation of the 
Captain knows no bounds. The King’s confirmation of the 
Usurper’s acts becomes ‘‘a deed without a name,” and the 
historian has subsequently (P. 113.) the modesty to tell us, b 
means of a process for which a name might easily be foun . 
that the Restoration despoiled the natives of seven millions 
eight hundred thousand acres of land. He mish well have 
said that General Monk cut off the head of Charles I, 

The fact seems to be, that our illustrious auto-biographer 
is but indifferently satisfied with the historical account of the 
century which preceded the repeal of the Penal Laws. The 

bellion, and the Revolution, were severe visitations upon 
Ireland; but the hardest blows came from hands on which 
the Captain is unwilling to discover a stain. The anti-popery 
laws were of Whig fabrication, and the Whig Aristocracy 
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of England continue to this hour in possession of estates 
that were forfeited under Cromwell and William. Nor is 
this the only rub; the system of persecution and penalty 
which grew up under Ireton and Somers, was demolished by 
George III. and Mr. Pitt. When the Whigs lost their places 
the Penal Laws lost their rigour; and when Toryism was 
tri ant the entire code was repealed ; like every thing 
else that is not done by a rebel or a cut-throat, this repeal is 
condemned by Captain Rock, and the temper in which it is 
mentioned deserves to be noticed. 


If I am asked what became of my ancestors during this still 
and stagnant interval, I feel somewhat at a loss how to answer— 
being aware that in acknowledging them to have been as quiet and 
well-behaved, as an American bear in his winter quarters, I give 
a triumph to those sages, both of Church and State, who consider 
Penal Laws to be the only true sedatives of the Rock spirit. 

‘But I will even go father, and grant that the Penal system, 
as then organized, was most ae calculated to ensure tran- 
quillity ; and that a people in the state described by Swift, must 
have been as tame and harmless as the petrified population of that 
City described in the fables of the East. 

** There are but two ways, in short, of keeping down the Rocx 
family ; either by restoring the Penal code to its full, original per- 
fection, or by abolishing, in spirit as well as in deed, all the odious 
remains of it. The former of these modes our rulers cannot adopt, 
and the latter, I know, they will not. Thus secured by the strength 
of the people from one remedy, and guaranteed by the eternal folly 
of our Government against the other, what have I to fear for the 
permanence and prosperity of our race? May I not rather hope, 
that, like our namesakes, the Romans, we shall be hailed through- 
out all time, 


** Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 


** Law, peace, and justice at our feet shall fall, 
And the whi/e-shiried* race be lords o’er all!” P. 128. 


Such is the opinion of Captain Rock. It is intended to 
be statesmanlike and profound; it is in reality childish 
and absurd. He admits that the Irish not long ago were 
“tame as stones,” and because they have not all at once 
become “ gentle as sucking doves” government is convicted 
of eternal folly! If this unfortanate exile had not been an 
exile of Erin, he must have perceived the gross blunders of 
which he has been guilty. Treland will never be tranquil 
antil Captain Rock is commander in Chief, and ‘Tommy 





“* The costume adopted by the White-boys, Shanavests, and other Rock 
associations.” 
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Moore is Lord Lieatenant!! Sach is the proposition which 
these Memoirs are designed to establish ; to prove it our 
attention should have been invariably directed *to ‘the tur~ 
bulent times of Elizabeth, and we should have been assured’ 
upon the honour of a rebel and a gentleman, that all other 
times resembled them. This would have made a producible 
case, it would have represented Ireland as an example of 
perpetual motion, and might induce us to put a stop to the 
phenomenon. But Captain Rock is no philosopher: he mis- 
takes an epigram for an argument, and is: witty when it 
behoved him to be wise. By reminding us of the total change 
which has taken place in Ireland within. these forty years, 
he points tu the real source of the present disurbances ; 
and procures an acquittal for the Government he is so 
anxious to condemn. The troubles which have followed 
the repeal of the Penal Laws, are attributable to the persons 
by whom those laws were enacted. Circumstances have con- 
tributed to keep up the effervescence, and Dr. Doyle and 
Captain Rock are endeavouring to prevent its termination ; 
but the soldier is less wary than his holy ally, and he farnishes 
us with an.antidote to his mischievous lucubrations, by point- 
ing to the cause of the misery which he affects to deplore. 
Ireland is suffering under the effect, not the remnant of Whig 
persecution. And when we are told that ministers have 
produced her misery, or that Roman Catholic Emancipation 
is indispensable to her tranquillity, we may reply that the 
well-informed and impartial Captain Rock has traced her 
calamities to a very different source. 

Upon the famous resolution respecting agistment tithe, 
the Captain makes several facetious observations. We quote 
them here for the amusement of our readers, and the com- 
ment will follow in due time. 


“It cannot be doubted, that these Reverend gentlemen, and the 
Rocks, must, from the first, have come frequently into collision 
with each other; but, in the reign of George II., the Parliament 
interfered between them, and, with the usual object of such inter-- 
positions—to plunder both. ; 

“The Tithe of Agistment, the least objectionable of any, as 
falling upon that class of occupiers which could best afford to pay 
it, was, nevertheless, considered by these Honourable land pro- 
prietors (who were of Falstaff’s > ce that ‘ base is the slave that 
pays,’) aburthen not fit for gentlemen to bear. They accordingly 
abolished it*—at the same time assuring the Clergy, whom they 





*¢ * For a full account of the proceedings on the Agistment Tithe at this period, 
tee Mr. William Monek Mason’s laborious and valuable * History of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral.’ Mr. Masou’s notices of the Life and Writings of Swit are tuil of 
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thus despoiled of their most profitable tithe, that it was all for the 
* Protestant Interest’ did so; and handing them over for their 
to the ‘ tillers of the land,’ and to Cre SOO SOO 
the of ’s children—upon whom the en of 
the eee erent has, ever since, principally lain, 
“* The consequences of this Vote to me and my family, and the 
increased sphere of activity which it has opened to us, may be 
judged from the events of the last sixty years. 


“ Inde (fide majus) glebe cxpere moveri : 
» « & Crescitque seges clypeata virorum. 
Ovip. 
“ Then first the Men of Glebes awak’d to strife, 
And pike-arm’d Crops sprung every where to life.” P. 132. 


Captain Rock has now arrived at the era of his own 
birth, but delays entering upon. the history of his life and 
adventures until he bas made some passing remarks upon the 
history of his father; that worthy old gentleman, made his 
debut in insurrection as a Leveller of the fences with which. 
landlords had iniquitously encumbered the commons of the 
Emerald Isle; and. he subsequently lent. his powerful aid to 
the Oak-boys and Hearts of Steel, ‘who took up arms on 
account of various acts of oppression on the estate of an 
absentee nobleman, like those by which the agent of Lord 
Courtenay lately drove the county of Limerick into revolt.” 
We notice these circumstances for reasons which will appear 
in the sequel. 

The second chapter of the Captain’s personal history is 
devoted to the subject of education ; and after a gross cari- 
cature of what in itself is sufficiently bad, viz. the state of 
various charity schools up to the time ef the Union, and an 
ussertion, after the Captain's peculiar manner, that the abuses 


continue to the present day, we are treated with the following 
characteristic summary. | 


‘ From all this, it will be seen, that if the poor of Ireland had 
only the Government and the Clergy to trust to for education, their, 
ignorance would have been as complete as even a philasopher like . 
Mr, Bankes could require—and the reader of the foregoing state- _ . 
ments will, I have no doubt, agree with me, that never did Church — 
and State, those inseparable companiohs (so aptly compared to the 
twins of Heraclitus, that wept and laughed, waked -and slept, and 
performed all the functions of lift.together), exhibit in any other 
instance such a perfect co-operation and sympathy, as in this one, “ 
new and in ing matter. his tase for one 4 
pays aes fae pg oy ion far) Aobighly momomneeie thn evihas A 
an Ig he itil ¥4 bosedue SOLN » aogevidarA o1 gl nua" 4 
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uniform, and consistent task of strengthening the interests of the 
gs Lrg b Lpelands by benighting, beggaring, and brutalizing 
the Iri e, under eve ign, end. in every possible 

that thei saint Execllencies, oo eae and = ould 
devise.” P: 176. | 

Sach sweeping condemnation relieves us from the task 
of examining into the particulars. Every body knows that 
such charges, as far as they refer to the present times, are 
false. The Captain may quote and praise Mr. O'Driscoll, 
as Mr. O'Driscoll had. previously quoted and praised Mr, 
Moore: He may chuckle over old abuses in the Charter 
Schools, and feel extremely shocked at the embezzlement 
which was detected in 1796. But here he ought to stop. His 
readers cannot swallow the unconscionable doses 6f Blarney* 
which are administered in this portion of the Memoirs. He 
takes leave of the subject (p. 187) by declaring “that the 
faculty of reading and writing is quite as much diffused 
among the Irish as among the English peasantry.” 

Chapter IV. professes to give “ The Captain’s opinion on 
Tithe matters—Testimonies in favour of Tithes from the Old’ 
Testament—From the Heathens—From the Gospel—From 
the Fathers—Civil Right to Tithes.” And the reader will not 
be surprised to hear that the Captain is inimical to English 
as well as Irish tithe. The farago of foolery in which this 
hostility is displayed must be attributed, we apprehend, to the 
Editor. The scraps of classical learning, and the thread- 
bare rags of charch history and Saxon antiquities smack of a 
more learned hand than Captain Rock’s. But the blanders’ 
are so gross, and the ignorance so laughable, that we are loth 
to consider the chapter as a contribution from the Irish 
Melodist. ‘Take the following precious sample. 


“In fact, till the time of Henry VIII. there was no effective 
statute law, to enforce the payment of Tithes in England. The 
Church had, it is true, for centuries before, brought into play the 
whole battery of decrees, canons and curses, for the purpose. of 
establishing a right to these dues; but the people had never, either 
by themselves or their representatives, consented to such an en- 
croachment on their property}. The exaction of Tithes, therefore, 


4 





“ * The military and historic recollections connected with Blarney ere 
doubtless of sufficient importance to give an interest to the place: but to a curious 
superstition it is perhaps more indebted fer celebrity. A stone in the | 
part of the castle wall is puinted out to visitors, which is supposed td give to who- 
ever kisses it the peculiar privilege of deviating from veracity with w 
countenance whenever it may be convenient—hence the well-known phrase 
* Blarney,’ ” Croker’s Researches, p.305. 

t “ See « y to Archdeacon Cone onthe subject of Tithe Commutation by 
Jobn Benett, Esq. M, P.\—a pamphlet, which shows how casily an intelligent 
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under the au of Papal decrees, was in no respect different 
from the rest of those pious robberies, which his Holiness, the 
Pope, was iti the habit of comnuitting on all the high-ways of 
E It is singular enough, too, that Reformed England should 
now be almost the only country in the world, where this truly 
Papal impost is still retained. ‘ Apud Anglos (says Gesner) hodie 
disputatur adhuc an Decime sint res juris divini. Nostri Prin- 
cipes in Germania sunt sapientiores ; illi abrogarunt eas.’ 

“To the Acts, therefore, of the 27th and 32nd years of Henry 
VIII. the Clergy can alone refer for legal right to Tithes—and to 
all the sacredness which the Laws of Henry VIII. can confer on 
their claims, they are fully entitled.” P. 206. 


This is admirable. Our biographer quotes Selden, and 
Montague, and Milton; discourses familiarly of Offa and 
Ethelwolf; appeals to Canons, Decrees, and Bulls ; scoffs 
at ‘‘ vain pretension to learning,” and yet has never heard of 
the common law of England, but supposes that every legal 
right must rest upon an Act of Parliament for its support !! 
If John Benett, Esq., M.P. has had the courage to put his 
name to such nonsense as this, he ought to be appointed 
Attorney General to Captain Rock. 

The political state of Ireland during the early part of the 
last reign is explained at great length, and in a style some- 
what Hyperborean, as the witty author himself terms it. The 
sketch falls infinitely short of Mr. Croker’s pamphlet on the 
** Past and Present State of Ireland;” and those who have 
perused the squibs of the age of Grattan and Flood will lament 
over the degeneracy of modern times. As the author in this 
portion of his volume ceases to be entertaining, it was to be 
expected that he would turn instructive. And so in truth he 
does. His tirade against the mal-administration of his coun- 
try during the thirty years which preceded the Union, 
teaches us the necessity of that measure, a measure which 
Captain Rock may be allowed to denounce, for it will 
ultimately be the death of him and his. 

In Chapter VIIT. the author returns to his wit, and em- 
ploys it most manfally in abusing the Church. But the argu- 
ment, as heretofore, a lazily behind. The burden of the 
Song is the rapid decrease of Protestants in Ireland ; so rapid 
that the inquirer after them may receive nearly the same 
reply as the inspecting officer, who, on asking, ** Where is 
the Donegal light troop?” was answered by a solitary voice, 
‘* Here I am, yoar honour.” This is very alarming,, but is.it 
true, is it proved? We have the evidence of the veracious 





country-gentleman may foil even an Archdeacow at His own weapons, anil assert 
the supremacy of good-sente over the vain pretemsions of learning.” 
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Captain Rock in support of his own affirmation, and what 
more can incredulity itself require? For our own pafts, we 
should have felt bound to admit a fact so respectably estab- 
lished, had not the Captain himself convinced uS that the’ 
point was at least uncertain. He furnishes us ‘in a note (p. 
264), with the statement of a Roman Catholi¢ bishop, from 
which it appears that nothing can be positively ascertained 
on the subject, because government will not permit the neces- 
sury population returns to be made out. Thus, for about the 
twentieth time, eagerness to finish a néw web, causes him to 
brush down the last he had spun, and, if we find him again 
“at his dirty work,” we may be certain, that in an hour or 
two he will destroy it for us himself. 

The chapter on the corruption which prevailed in Irelend 
before the Union, ‘is more to the purpose than the generalit 
of the volume. It points out a real grievance ander whick 
that country had long Jaboured, and admits, with Captain 
Rock’s usual felicity, that the government which he writes 
to vilify, is actively employed in suppressing it. 


“ Those were the glorious days of Protestant jobbing—for, let 
it not be forgot that to this privileged class alone, the robbery of 
the public has been always specially intrusted—then was, indced, 
the Golden Age of the Ascendancy, when jobs and abuses flou. 
rished in unchecked Juxuriance ; when salary disowned all connec- 
tion with duty, and when Boards of Custom, Boards of Excise, &c. 
were merely foundations for the support of a certain number of 
loyal and Protestant gentlemen, who would have considered it a 
case of ‘ calling out,’ to be asked what services they performed 
for their pay. Ovid has described such an age of gold exactly. 


‘ Poena metusque aberant : nec verba minacia fixo 
‘Ere legebantur: nec supplex turba timebat 
Judicis ora sui ; sed erant sine vindice tuti. 
“ Or thus, in English, for such of my family as Latin may not 
suit, i 

* How tranquil then the loyal Placeman’s breast, 

Ere rude Inquiry broke his golden rest, 

Or cold Commissioners consign’d to fame, 

In rude Reports, the much-wrong’d Jobber’s name— 

Ere Orange Squires were seen, with rueful faces, 

Round Frankland Lewis, crying, Spare our places ; 

And Loyalty might yet her votaries 

With funds, uncheck’d by honesty or Wallace!’’’ P, 290. 


We have not yet mentioned half the inconsistences of this 
strange jumble. In an early portion of it (p. 27,) the writer 
declares, ‘‘ That the spirit of the penal code did not, wait to 
be evoked by religious rancour, but was as active and vira- 
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lent when both eaten were Papists, as it bas been since,” 
And, by way of commentary upon this declaration, we are 
aed through three hundred pages, that it is the establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion which constitutes the great 
curse of Ireland. At page 4, we are told, that the present 
Chief Justice of Ireland administers the laws upon all occa- 
sions with perfect impartiality ; and afterwards it appears, 
that there is no such thing as justice in that ill-used land. 
The Clergy are severely censured for neglecting the charity 
schools, though, pail 

interference could only do harm*. ‘The tithe courts are de- 
structive, and the non-agistment resolution infamous ; yet is 
the commutation bill condemned, because it upsets that reso. 
lution ; and the relief afforded by a corn-rent is hardly worth 
mentioning! In the same spirit of uniform consistency, the 
rise of the disturbances is attributed, as we have formerly 
seen, to the landlords ; and yet it is to the clergy that Cap- 
tain Rock is indebted for his consequence. earied with 
exposing these nauseous absurdities, we hasten to bid the 
Captain farewell, even at the risk of leaving our task unfi- 
dished. But the following specimen will suffice to shew the 
nature of what remains behind. It is asserted, (p. 319,) that 
Mr. Goulburn has fixed as a standard for the composition of 
tithe “ the average of the most high-priced years,” and that 
he has “ virtually restored the agistment tithe to the clergy.” 
The authors who have ventured upon such ¢ruisms as these, 
may be respectable men out of print; but supposing them to 
establish a claim to one of these asserticns apiece, it will be 
impossible to doubt that they have both kissed the stone at 
Blarney. . 

We ay for the credit of the lyre, that Mr. Moore is 
not the writer of the work before us. He can gain no credit 
by the performance. Its wit is not so good as he has pro- 
daced before, and its spirit is infinitely worse than that of 
his most offensive libels. He is a very good hand at a song, 
bat in politics and its kindred sciences he preaches without 
having received a call. Skirmishing among the light troops 
is his appropriate place. Seriousness makes him stupid, and 
he argues only to blunder and contradict himself. If he must 
take a part in inflaming the wounds of his country, let him 
do it, not by a stab, but by a scratch. While Hume is the 
solemn counsellor of a crusade against the Church, 
the infuriated tribune who stirs the people to the attempt, 


* Mr. O'Driscoll candidly avows this opinion in his “ mixtue of sound sense, 
rieh fancy, philosophic views, a, sundry other ingredients 
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‘and Nugent and Wilson “the great gods of war,” Mr. 


Moore, if he ,\has any regard to his reputation, should con- 
tent himseli with writing their melodies. Let him give us 
additional stanzas: to {‘ Croppies die down,” or a parody. on 
Liltibullero. <A sovig against tithes, to the tane of Dunny- 
brook Fair, would redound to his lasting fame; but Catullus 
cannot play Catiline, and we hope that Mr. Moore bas been 
more honourably employed than in endeavouring to perpe- 
taate the miserics of his country; shewing cause why the ani- 
mosities of Irishmen should not cease; raking up every 
story, true or false, by which [reland can be alienated from 
Great Britain, and goading her into madness and crime. 
Captain Rock and liis Memoirs have no other object. 

it is high time that we should notice the other works under 
review. ‘The first, Mr. Crofton Croker’s ‘* Researches in 
the South of Ireland,” is a performance of considerable merit 
and interest; and while we are fresh from the malevolence 
and fury of Captain Rock, its moderation is conspicuous and 
pleasing: the only fault is in the plan. <A tour sprinkled 
over with antiquarian researches, is the worst possible vehicle 
for travelling through a country. It joltsus more than the car 
ia whith Mr. Croker suffered such unutterable things. And 
when we arrive at our journey’s end, a confused recollection 
of round towers, O‘Moores, pretty landscapes, and sieges, 
is all that we have earned by the day’s journey. | 

Mr. Crofton Croker appears.to be possessed of ample 
materials for a work which is much wanted—an account of 
the actual condition of the Trish peasantry. He declines 
meddling with politics, and this is no slight qualification for 
the task. He is.fond of the people whom he describes, and 
knows them intimately ; and those parts of his work which 
are. deyoted to this subject, are:suflicient of themselves toygs- 
tablish its value. Take, for. instance, bis general remarks. 
upon the character of his countrymen, and his description of 
acoantry schoolmaster... ha 


_ * The present Irish character is a compound of strange and ap- 
parent inconsistencies, where vices and virtues are so unhappily 
blended, that it is difficult to distinguish or separate them. | 
in forming opinions and projects, tardy in carrying them into effect, . 
es often relinquished before they have arrived at maturity, 
and are abandoned for others as vague and indefinite. Aa Irigh ay 
1s. the sport of his feelings ; with passions the most yolent.and sens, 
Sle, he. is alternate yg. so espunency O06 #6 MDa. 
Joy,,or-bis grief has no medium ; Onn or he. hates, and hurri¢ 
away. by the ardent stream of a.heated fancy, naturally enthusic 
reste te Tm. ee eo Bis ote seo yrs i ape 8 . 
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tic, he is guilty of a thousand absurdities. These extremes of 
temperament Giraldus Cambrensis has correctly depicted when he 
says, ‘ When they (the Irish) be bad, you sball no where meet with 
worse; if they be good, you can hardly find better.’ With a mind 
inexhaustible in expedient to defeat difficulties, and act as a substi- 
tute for the conveniencies of life which poverty denies, the peasant 
is lively in intellect, ardent in disposition, and robust in frame ; nor 
does he readily despond under disaster, or yield to obstruction; 
but moves forward in his rugged course with elevated crest and a 
warm heart; with a love of combat and of inebriation, he is fond 
of excitement and amusement of any nature. 

‘¢ The virtues of patience, of prudence, and industry, seldom are 
included in the composition of an Irishman: he projects gigantic 
schemes, but wants perseverance to realise any work of magnitude: 
his conceptions are grand and vivid, but his execution is feeble and 
indolent: he is witty and imprudent, and will dissipate the hard 
earnings of to-day, regardless of to-morrow ; an appeal made tohis 
heart is seldom unsuccessful, and he is generous with an uninquir- 
ing and profuse liberality.” P. 12. 

** In Munster, the village schoolmaster forms a peculiar charac- 
ter; and, next to the lord of the manor, the parson, and the priest, 
he is the most important personage in the parish. His ‘ academic 
grove’ is a long thatched house, generally the largest in the place; 
surrendered, when necessary, for the waking of a dead body, or 
the celebration of mass whilst the chapel is undergoing repairs ; and 
on Sundays, when not otherwise engaged, it is used as a jig or 
dancing-house.” P. 326. 

‘In an evening assembly of village statesmen he holds the most 
distinguished place, from his historical information, pompous elo- 
| aa and classical erudition. His principles verge very closely in- 
deed on the broadest republicanism® he delivers warm descriptions 
ofthe Grecian and Roman commonwealths ; the ardent spirit of free- 
dom and general equality of rights in former days; and then comes 
down to his own country, which is always the ultimate political 
subject of discussion. He praises the Milesians, curses ‘ the be- 
trayer Dermod,’ abuses ‘ the Saxen strangers,’ lauds Brien Boru; 
utters one sweeping invective against the Danes, Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, Cromwell ‘ the Bloody,’ William ‘ of the Boyne,’ and 
Anne ; he denies the legality of the criminal code; deprecates and 
disclaims the Union; dwells with enthusiasm on the memories of 
Curran, Grattan, ‘ Lord Edward,’ and youug Emmet ; insists on 
Catholic emancipation ; attacks the Peelers, horse and foot ; pro- 
tests against tithes, and threatens a separation of the United King- 
doms! These are his principles, which he pronounces with a free- 
dom proportioned to the patriotic feelings of his auditory ; before 
congenial spirits he talks dewnright treason; in the presence of & 
yeomanry sergeant, an excise officer, or parson’s clerk, he reasons 
on legitimate liberty ; he is an enemy to royalty and English dom'- 
nation, Nor do these political sentiments confine themselves to the 
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' fimits of mere declamation: he is frequently the promoter of insur- 
‘vectional tumults; he plans the nocturnal operations of the disaf- 
fected; writes their threatening proclamations, studiously mis- 
spelled and pempously signed, Captain Moonlight, Lieutenant Fire- 
brand, Major Hasher, Colonel-Dreadnought, and General Kock, 
night Errant and Grand Commander of the Order of the Shamrock 
Election.” I’. $28. 


There are many other passages which we should extract 
with pleasure, if our limits did not interpose. The Journal 
of a Lady in the South of Ireland, during the Rebellion in 
1798, abounds with thrilling incidents, and exhibits at once 
the vices, and the virtues, and the ignorance of the peasantry. 

We have no desire to continue or revive the feelings which 
the recollection of that rebellion must excite. But as the 
Captain, who may be presumed to have figured in it, describes 
the rebels as objects of commiseration only, material errors 
may be avoided by perusing the narrative published by 
Mr. Croker. j 

It is time, however, to proceed to the remaining articles 
upon our list, and we do so with additional pleasure, because 
they present views of the government, and prospects of 
Ireland very different from that of Captain Rock. e have 
made our readers acquainted with the value of the Captain’s 
speculations, by some remarks upon the authenticity of his 
facts, the validity of his reasoning, and the general con- 
sistency of his narrative and opinions. ‘There is another road 
to the same goal ; and we shall endeavour, with the assistance 
of the pamphlets before us, to travel along it with all 
practicable dispatch. 

Much uncertainty has been felt for several years respectin 
the system upon which ministers designed to govern Ireland. 
They have been accused of having a system yet to seek, and 
they have not condescended to prove the-contrary. ‘The fact 
seems to be, that they would have defeated their own plan by 
proclaiming and vindicating it; and that they have consented 
to sit down under a load of obloquy, rather than defend them- 
selves at the expense of Ireland. They have resolved, 
unless we are much mistaken, to leave the constitution of 
Treland as they found it. But at the same time they are not 
. Satisfied with the spirit in which that constitution bas been 
administered, and they are busy in reforming every branch of 
the government, without intending to overturn a single exist- 
ing establishment. By reflecting upon such parts of the plot 
as begin at last to emerge from obscurity, we have convinced 
ourselves that this is the drift of ministerial policy, and the ' 
conviction has been eee i heart-felt pleasure, * 
F 
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Whatever may be urged to the contrary by Captam Rock 
and bis. banditti,, the best founded complaint of Ireland is 
that she bas been neglected. We are not speaking of Henry 
HI. Queen Elizabeth, or King William, but during the age of 
living men, Government has neglected its Irish dominions. 
“There has been a little meddling and dabbling from time to 
time, but ordinarily the Sister Island bas been left to hevself, 
—the worst persov in the world under whose care she can 
be placed. When things went very wrong, England in- 
terfered. But as soon as the vessel righted and got into deep 
water, the pilot came off, and she was left to her own crew. 
The Union was caleulated to put an end to this system ; bat 
its efleets were retarded by a war which strained every sinew, 
and engrossed every thought. The King’s visit derived its 
greatest importance from being a pledge that this neglect 
should cease. It was a virtual promise to do justice to all 
Irishmen—to treat them all kindly—to preserve to each his 
rights, and prevent each from supposing that there were no 
rights but his own, Our approbation of the system now pur- 
sued towards Irelan( arises from a conviction that this plan 
js still pursued. Mr. Grant was simple enough to suppose 
that he could tranquillize, and perhaps methodize Ireland, 
merely by patronising Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
affronting bishops, looking cold upon clergymen, assuring 
the Cabinet that every thing was quiet, and going quietly to 
sleep, as a proof of it. Lord Wellesley at the outset of his ad- 
ministration became unpopular among the Orangemen with- 
vat deserving it, and afforded them an ex post facto excuse 
for their violence, by magnifying a play-house riot into a plot, 
and imagining that it was bigh treason to pelt his Excellency 
with oranges. But with these trifling exceptions, the ten- 
dency of which has been counteracted by the Cabinet and the 
Senate, there are now more symptoms of improvement in the 
government of Ireland than could have been discovered at any 
preceding period. 

The system vf Confiscation and Forfeiture established by 
the Penal Laws, was calculated to render Roman Catholics of 
property discontented. The effect which might have been 
expected in theory, actually occurred in fact. Down to the re- 
peal of those iniquitous statutes, and for a few years subse- 
quent to it, rebellion was fomented and headed by men of 
education, birth, and fortune. Since the Union tke gentry, 
with the exception of an unfortunate friend of Mr. Moore's, 
whose “ memory is green in the souls” of the readers of his 
Melodies, have in no instance been accused of disloyalty— 
but the peasantry who had followed them into the path of se- 
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ditién, have. not hitherto followed them out of it. Is this a 
matter of wonder? Is it surprising that the commonalt 
should require twenty or thirty years tu. recover from the ef- 
fects of a stimulus to which they had been exposed for two or 
three centuries. At present nobody stimulates them to rob, 
burn, kill, rebel, and get hanged, except the bigoted ist 
and radical—the disciples of Doctor Doyle and Captain Ruck 
Government is doing its utmost to remove their grievances ; 
usd as the Popish gentry have become loyal, since the repeal 
of the Penal Laws, we trust that the Pqpish peasantry will 
imitate their example, as soon as the las#fis impartially and 
vigorously executed, rents reduced ty what the tenantry can 
pay without ruin, tithes levied upon the lundholder sather 
than the cottager and the beggar ; the magistracy, the excise, 
and the police, all placed upon a better footing ; ard employ- 
ment provided fur an oveiflowing population. This is the 
system pointed out by natare and circumstances ; and although 
it may not suit the taste of the Whiteboy or the Jesuist, this 
is the system upon which Lord Wellesley appears to act. Lt 
is very easy to say, ‘‘emancipate the Papists,” ** ennoble 
the degraded,” “ enfranchise the enslaved,” &c. &c. But 
natjons are not such mere machines as radicals and democrats 
imagine, The people can only be improved by degrees. And 
if the Roman Catholics at this moment possess by law, pri- 
vileges of which they are deprived in practice, it will not be 
a necessary consequence of increased legal concessions, that 
they should enjoy increased actaal comfort. What was given 
them in the last reign, was given in a harry, without much 
generosity on the part of the donors, and with no exuberant 
yratitude on the part of the receivers. ‘The aim of the pre- 
sent administration is to remedy both defects. Until that re- 
medy has been provided, it would be fully and madness to 
repeat the experiment of concession. As soon as that remedy 
operates, we shall be convinged that no farther concession is 
required. 

For our own. parts we can easily reconcile, because we 
actually feel a determination to grant the Roman Catholic no 
mote, and with an anxious desire that he may enjoy what he 
already possesses. And the great fallacy by which the Ca- 
tholic claims have been rendered formidable in’ Parliament, 
is hy confounding the laws with the administration of them; 
aud describing every one who supports the former, us an 
enemy to the improvement of the latter. Orangemen may 
either be intent on resisting the farther progress of Popery, 
in which case they are entitled to support and praise, or thay 
may couspire to manopolize profit aud honvuur, oppress aad 
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trample upon the poor, pack juries, bribe sheriff's, and throw 
glass bottles at Lord Lieutenants ; in which case nobody on this 


‘side-of the water will justify their conduct. Captain Rock, 
and his biographer, overlook these distinctions; but happily 


it is understood by his Majesty’s Ministers, and on the stea- 
diness with which it is kept in sight, the success of their Irish 
administration will depend. A Cabinet which contains some 
zealous supporters of the Catholic claims, is probably better 
calculated for the‘difficult task of impartiality, than if it felt 
no fear except for#he Protestant Church. A Cabinet, whose 
attachment to the Protestant Charch is unquestionable, may 
succeed in softenivg, and altimately removing those preju- 
dices which the Orangemen of Ireland would.never surren- 
der upon compulsion. The reform recommended by Dr, 
Doyle, and his panegyrist we ee Rock, would either cause 
the rich and poor to change places, and Protestant landlords 
and clergymen make way for Roman Catholic successors, or 
it would lead to a civil war, in which England would be com- 
pelled to throw herself into the lighter scale. The reform, 
which has not been announced or recommended, but is si- 
lently carrying into practice by Government, will convince 
the Irish that there are purer pleasures than tyrannizing over 
u‘peasant, or cutting a landlord’s throat; will convince the 
advocate of Catholic claims that he may shower down bless- 
ings into the lap of Papists, without irritating, endangering, 
or alienating the Protestants; will convince the staunchest 
friends to the Church of England and Ireland, that to remove 
real grievances is the shortest method of preventing clamour 
respecting those that are imaginary, and that to grant a full 
enjoyment of privileges already conceded, is the only effectual 
method of resisting farther concession. What is termed a 
divided Cabinet, is adapted to such purposes as these. And 
in the confident hope that such purposes may be effected, 
‘we pray for the continuance of the present government in 
Ireland. 

“Phe Reflections on the Lieutenancy of the Marquess 
Wellesley” do not precisely avow the sentiments which we 
have expressed, but they lead to something very like them. 


I admit that mighty promises accompanied the arrival of Lord 
Wellesley. What might not be expected? What was he not to 


do? The fortunam Priami cantabo was but tame, compared to the 


exordium of hisscarce yet Excellency’s administration. The sword 
which our Sovereign had committed to his hand seemed to be mis- 


~.staken, by many, for barlequin’s magic blade; which, in the twink- 


ling of an eye, was to change the entire of the Irish scene. I heard 
‘all this, and thought it exceedingly absurd. But perhaps it w3s 
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less unmeaning, than insidious. Those who feared that a benign 
spirit of impartiality and conciliation, a steady course of temperate 
and practical reform, might mar the schemes, and even detach the 
partisans of revolution, were averse from the establishment of a 
government of this description. Nor were those less inimical, on 
the other hand, who desired that faction should continue to domi- 
neer; and that, standing on long prescription, inveterate abuse 
should keep its ground, and sturdily resist the first approaches of 
correction, Of the one, and of the other of these parties, it was 
the game, to circulate expectations which could never be realized ; 
in order to stigmatize as failure what must speedily ensue, and bring 
discredit on that system of gradual improvement, which was equally 
unpropitious to the views of both. 

“« Accordingly, by one author, we were reminded, about twelve 
months ago, that ‘Lord Welleslcy’s appointment was hailed by 
the general applause of the Empire.’—What was this statement 
intended to accomplish? By translating it into Latin, we may per- 
haps detect its meaning. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? 


It was meant to sow, in extravagant hope, the seed of silly disap- 
pointment. Reflections, p. 1. 


There is much more to the same purpose, and if Harg. 
O Brien, as this writer stiles himself, inclines too much to the 
Catholic cause, he supports it upon all occasions with talent 
and temper. ‘The Tithe-bill, the Constables bill, and the 
other measures of Lord Wellesley’s administration are de- 
fended with great spirit, and their immediate results are 
thus stated. 


** I believe the situation of the ered at the period of Lord 
Wellesley’s arrival, to have been frightful ; and that the more the 
matter is investigated, the more fully will those who search it con- 
cur in this opinion. His efforts I take to have been prompt, judi- 
cious, laborious, unremitted. I believe be has. obtained, in their 
success, the just reward of his exertions; and that this success has 
at the least been as complete as the nature of the case warranted 
any reasonable man in expecting. Without being too sanguine, I 
believe we might indulge a hope (I apprehend that persons compe- 
tent to form a judgment have indulged it) that tranquillity will, at 
no distant period, be restored. 

* Within the last eight months, in the counties of Limerick and 
Clare, I believe there have not been more than about seventy con- 
victions ; and that above twenty of the cases were held entitled to 
apardon. Of the above seventy, nearly’ half the number was 
composed of two knots of culprits, tried for but two offences. Thus 
the number of convicts would be but a fallacious criterion of the 
extent of crime ; and we may view the case as one, in which sub- 
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antially there were ghout furty convictions, and in which not more 
Ras abont twenty were held fit objects far transportation. 

“Again, the transgression, of which these two small hands 
(making between them about thirty persons) were accused, was of 
a nature less involving criminality on their part, than giving oc- 
casion for asserting a salutary principle; and establishing a preven. 
tive example, in ferrorem. 

“ Their offence was assembling at the wake of one who was not a 
relation ; and it was felt that these meetings were within the spirit, 
as well as letter of the statute; which such assemblies, if connived 
at, might at once violate and evade. 

“ The number of the persons tried in those eight months was 
considerabje, It somewhat exceeded three hundred. 

‘€ But on this it is to be observed, that the quantity of offence is 
to be measured, not by the number of the trials, but by that of the 
convictions ; or perlraps of the still smaller class of cases, in which 
it has been found right that the law shauld take its course. 

“« The number of the trials demonstrates something widely differ- 
ent, viz. on the one hand the laudable vigilance and activity of the 
police; on the other hand, the inadvertency, ignorance, or want of 
caution, under which innocent persons have neglected the warning 
given by the proclamation ; or been betrayed into other transgres- 
sions of a novel and coercive statute, which subjects to the risk of 
punishment, acts which are not mada in se. 

‘It seems pertinent here to add, that some of the cases tried 
were of an amphibious nature; viz. tumultuous assemblages by 
day ; transactions bordering upon ordinary riot ; and which though 
very wiscly and justly brought, under their circumstances, within 
the act, are fur from furnishing the same evidence of insurrectionary 
spirit, which occurrences of a more unequivocal character would 
supply. 

“Even the newspapers are authority, on which we may pronounce 
that disturbance is in the wane. For if atrocities were still perpetrat- 
inv, we should find them noticed there; and as to the quantity (in- 
dependently of the quality) of offenee, 1 believe a comparison of 
the convictions, within correspondent periods of 1822 and 1823, (if 
entered on, subject to the explanation which I have given,) would 


lead to the conclusion that disturbance is decreasing.” — Reflections, 
PL 101. 


The Observations of S. N.and the second letter of Declan 
are in seme measure to be considered as answers to Dr. 
Doyle, and as a general vindication of the Established 
Church. In the former capacity they most completely effect 
their purpose, und having placed the siriking coutroversialist, 
as Captam Rock calls him, pretty much hors de combat, 
they proceed to consider the objections of less bigotted 
uilversaries. A 

S. N. hes previously shewn that Tithes are not th 
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principal or primary cause of Irish disturbances. He now 
proves that those who exclaimed against them most loudly, 


are the last to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Composition Bill. : es 


‘¢ The conduct ofthe Clergy with respect to the two bills which 
have successively passed, the one for leasing their tithes for a term 
of years, and the other for compounding for them, has been in per- 
fect conformity to the principles here laid down.—Their effort to 
give effect to the first was general, perhaps I might say universal, 
at least it was so in Munster. It has not even been pretended that 
the terms upon which they offered to agree were a he nor 
will any be so hardy as to deny that the ill success of that bill is to 
be imputed to the laity. The-tithe composition bill of the last 
year afforded -to the Clergy another opportunity of showing by what 
spirit they were actuated. -As soon as it had ome. they in every 
quarter came forward to offer to their parishioners the choice of 
adopting it, though its provisions were such, that they ran the risk, 
with great probability against them, of being reduced in three years 
to two-thirds of the mcome which in the precéding seven they had 
received ; for such was the proportion which the average price of 
corn bore in the autumn of 1823, compared with the rate at which 
it was to be valued against them by the commissioners under the 
bill. 

“ The bill had originally been compulsory. They deemed their 

Bates and that of the Church to be attacked, and they reso- 
utely united in opposition to it. The compulsory clause was 
dropped, and they not only relinquished their opposition, but came 
forward promptly to give effect to the bill. Nor let it be said that 
in doing so, they were influenced by interest. If the tithe owner's 
interest was promoted by the composition, how has it happened 
that so few of the lay impropriators have taken advantage of its 
proyisions? If ws a reply, it be asked, how can the opposition 
which the Clergy have met with, in their attempts to carry the 
composition into effect, be accounted for, except by supposing it to 
bear hard upon their parishioners? the answer is not difficult: the 
special vestries were composed, for the greater part, of the class of 
en whose payment fur tithes would be augmented, while those 
who would have been rated at lower sums than they formerly paid, 
were excluded from them: and to this is to be added the influence 
of a report which was industriously circulated, that tithes were to 
be entirely abolished.” —Misecllaneous Observations, §c. p. 18. 

‘“‘ The mode of paymeft is next brought into view, and it is ob- 
served, that the valuator is an annoyance perhaps of annual recur- 
rence, 

‘* Certainly the making bargains annually is an annoyance, butit 
is not necessarily connected with the tithe system. ‘The clergy- 
man could always have leased his tithes during incumbency, and it 
is his interest so to do, if secured in the payment a fair yalyativn, 
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which the landlords can in all cases easily arrange. The Leasing 
Bill enables the clergyman to set a twenty-one years’ lease. Why 
has it not been acted upon? I lived in Munster when that act was 
passed, and I know that the Clergy proposed, very generally, to 
give leases under it, but their proposals were not accepted, though 
they would have been content with very moderate terms indeed, 
When men make an objection, and yet refuse to co-operate in re. 
moving it, they show that it had only been a pretence to conceal a 
project which they did not wish to avow. ‘Ihe general failure of 
the Tithe Leasing Bill—the very limited success of the Commuta- 
tion Bill in those parts of Ireland where the clamour against tithes 
was must prove that the object of those who declaimed 
most vehemently against proctors and tithe viewers, and the op- 
of the poor by tthes, was, in reality, to wrest from the 
lergy their property, not to change the mode of levying it.”— 
Miscellaneous Observations, §c. FP. 24. 
_ We are sorry to find from these pamphlets that Mr. 
Abercrombie, the Duke of Devonshire’s principal Agent, is 
suspected of being hostile to the provisions of the Com- 
position Bill. His Grace advocated the general with zeal, 
and did not object to the details of the plan. The generality 
of Irish landholders resident in this country, express their 
approbation of that part of the measure which charges them 
with the agistment tithe. We hope there is no intention to 
confine their approbation to this side of the channel, and 
allow their agents to counteract a scheme which they assume 
no trifling credit for supporting. Why does not Mr. Hume 
move for a return of the number of lay-impropriators who 
have compounded tithes under the Act of last Session ? 
Declan’s Second Letter will maintain and increase the 
high character which he obtained by his first. ‘The Church 
of Ireland may be assaulted cn every side ; but she can never 
be destroyed if she has many such defenders as this: and we 
believe that the number of them has increased, and is increas- 
ing, and runs no immediate risk of being diminished. There 
is a spirit of candour and decent boldness in the opening 
passage which runs through the whole pamphlet. 


** When it was declared by Lord Liverpool, that the affairs of 
the Church of Ireland were a fit subject for inquiry, the declaration 
was received by some with much triumph, by others with much 
alarm, I never could discover a just foundation for either. Every 
thing in Ireland is a fit subject for inquiry. After having Jain for 
ages, formless and void, in a chaos of civil war—after having 80- 
journed, for more than another century, in the darkness and disor- 
der of a colonial government—Ireland has just emerged into the 
light of the British system. Little is yet known of its peculiar 
circumstances ; and, of that little, the greater part is anomalous. 
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It were preposterous to judge of a country, thus situated, b 
supposed analogy to the other members of the Union. The only 
sure mode of providing for its welfare is to reject, at once, all. ten» 
tative and a priori legislation—to assume nothi to believe no- 
thing—but to auspicate every measure: by full, and. impartial 
scrutiny. | 

«1 rejoice therefore, when I hear of new boards and committees 
for the examination of Irish affairs. Amidst the distractions of — 
war, there was no time for such things; but now, a wise and be- 
nevolent Government cannot employ more profitably the good 
leisure it possesses. A thorough knowledge of the count being . 
once obtained, the acts of our local administration will down 
into that continuative good order, which is, perhaps, the most pre- 
cious among the blessings of England. Our people will have thei 
hereditary rights, our ministers their hereditary policy; and ev 
new measure will be a liberal analogy from the past, and a 
precedent for the future. Thus, while governors change, the 
vourge of government will remain unaltered ; and the system once 
established, will secure to us those advantages, of which we now 
have an omen, and a foretaste, in the public virtues of Your 
Excellency. 

“ There is no fear of inquiry, my Lord, on the part of the Clergy. 
They have never, it is true, condescended to recrimination, From 
the first aggression of the Irish Commons fo the present day, they 
have never given excitement:or direction to popular clamor, 
have been sparing even of measures of defence. Their adver- 
garies, unacquainted with moderation in themselves, and unprepared 
for it in others, have wondered at, and soaretimes misrepresented, 
their forbearnce ; yet, still they haye forborne. But they are 
ready—they are desirous—to meet investigation. Confident ag 
they are, of the justice of their cause, they are no less assured that 
a British senate is above the reach of sinister influences ; and they 
appeal cheerfully to that high tribunal, which can hear al] parties, 
‘and decide without fearing any. Should they be proved usurpers 
or extortioners, they will submit without a murmur to the just 
severity of their judges: but if it shall appear that they haye been 
suffering wrong for a century, they ask no redress for past grievan- 
ces, they seek only to be protected for the future.” Case, of the 
Church of Ireland, p. 1. | i 


. Dr. Doyle’s Argument against Tithes, is proved just as 
applicable, or strictly speaking, mach more applicable to the 
rents of absentee proprietors; and the great Duke lately 
mentioned, together with Lords Lansdown, Darnley, &c. 
would do well to attend to Declan’s timely warning. , 
“But had. it been the pleasure of J.K.L. or the policy of his 
party, to make a grievance of the absentees, what a plausible 
theme he zmight. have had. for his eloquence. His, reasonings 
Against the Church—when, he does reason—in almost every 
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suggest the abscntees; to-such an extent, indeed, is this the case, 
that they might: seem to: have taken their present direction from 
some: typographical mistake. The following passage is, perhaps, 
the best in his argument—lI have made no ehange in it, except by 
the substitution of the words ‘Jandlord’ and ‘ absentee’, for the 
words ‘ pastor,’ and ‘ Protestant Clergy.’ ‘It is in vain totell us, 
my Lord, that they are our Landlords, such assertions may 
dupe the English; and a pamphlet which speaks of the intercourse 
between the landlord and bis people may appear plausible to those 
who are unacquainted with the state of Ireland. It may also attain 
the object for which it has been said or written ; but we know there 
is no such intercourse existing. ‘The laws which suppose it—the 
laws which designate and contemplate the ahsentees as the land- 
jords of the Irish people, are all, my Lord, founded in fiction, and 
such laws can never tend to the public good. No; laws to be just 
and equitable, must be founded on the immutable relations of 
things, or on those matters, whether causes or effects, which really 
exist. To seek to ‘create relations by enacting laws, is to op 

the course of nature. To found laws on relations which do not 
exist, is the very extreme of error in legislation, and sugh laws, 
though written on parchment, can neyer have a moral existence.” 
Case of the Church of Ireland, p, 12. 


The assistance of which government stands in need; and 
the quarter whence they may expect to receive it, is very 
fully considered. 


** [look upon Ireland, my Lord, as anew country; as one in 
which, now for the first time, a Government is about to be formed 
upon permanent principles. In the science of Government, as in 
that of nature, such principles can be founded only on inductive 
knowledge ; and, in both cases alike, the inductive process contains 
in it-a process of exclusion. As experience advances, hypothesis 
after hypothesis is gradually thrown out, until at length there re- 
mains but one for the basis of a system. Now I consider the his- 
tory of Ireland to be useful, chiefly as a record of those exclusions ; 
the memory of the past presents nothing to be imitated, and every 
thing has been excluded but the Church. Before the Union, the 
great object of England was to retain this island: henceforward 
the object will be, to make the retention of it a blessing to both. 
Ireland is no longer a colony: it never was, and it never can be a 
State. It is /ega//y a member of the great British family ; but it is 
notso, morally, ‘Io educate our people up to the capacity of en- 
joying, and’contributing to, the happiness af this union,’ will now 
be the aim of a wise and benevolent Government. What class of 
possene is the Executive to have recourse to, as the means of effect- 

ng achange so desirable?’’ Case of the Church of Ireland, p. 26. 


Were the system, thus ably sketched, followed. up by all 
partics, the “* Memuirs of Captain Rock” would never reach 
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@ second volume. We have only. to regret, that the writer 
of such advice should think it expedient te conceal bis name. 
—He ought to be generally known, that he may be generatly 
esteemed and praised. hc . 
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